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The Church in the Catacombs: a Description of the Pri- 
mitive Church of Rome ; Illustrated by its Sepuichral 
Remains. By Cuartes MaitTLanp, M.D. London: 
Longman and Co. 

MAny are the attractions of this volume. Novelty of 

subject, laboriousness of research, extensive learning, 

abundant illustration, combine to recommend it to the 





notice of reviewer and reader, Its origin is thus de-, 


scribed :— 


The subterranean galleries which penetrate the soil sur- 
r the city of Romie, after having for four centuries 
served as a refuge and a sanctuary to the ancient church, were 
nearly lost sight of during the disorder occasioned by barba- 
rian invasions. As the knowledge of their windings could be 
preserved only by constant use, the principal entrances alone 
remained accessible; and even these were gradually neglected 
and blocked up by rubbish, with the exception of two or three, 
which were still resorted to, and decorated afresh from time to 
time. In the sixteenth century, the whole range of catacombs 
was re-opened, and the entire contents, which had remained 
absolutely untouched during more than a thousand years, 
were restored to the world at a time when the recent revival of 
letters enabled the learned to profit by the discovery. From 
that time to the present, Romanist writers have been suffered 
to claim identity in discipline and doctrine with the church 
that ies the catacombs ; while an attempt has scarcely 
been’ made to show from these remains the more striking re- 
semblance existing between our Reformed Church and that of 
primitive Rome. It is difficult now to realise the impression 
which must have been made upon the fitst explorers of this 
subterranean city. A vast necropolis, rich in the. bones of 
saints and martyrs; a stupendous testimony ‘to the truth of 
Christian history, and, consequently, to that of Christianity 
itosié j@ faithfal record of the trials of a persecuted church ;—, 
was the enthusiasm with which they devoted themselves te the 
research, that two of the earliest writers ‘on the catacombs of 
Rome, Bosio and Boldetti, oecupied thirty years each in col- 
lecting materials for their respective works, which in both in- 
stances remained to be edited by their survivors. 


We are further informed that “a few interesting Chris- | 


tian epitaphs are to be found dn the walls of the Capito- 
line Museum, in the entrance: to ‘the: ¢atacombs: of St. 
Sebastian, and in some villas:’~ ‘The 
cea the’ Vatican’ “Dr.''Marrtanp ap- 
plied anission ta examine these, but, was forbidden 
ere iptions. - Of these -relies ‘it-is-remarked 
BEA pats . 4 ‘ j a 3 6 


The slabs of stone used for closing Christian grates ‘average 


4u7 ia same 


4 ably from the sepulchral tab 


vere the objects presented. to their view; and 80 great 





from one to three feet in oe In this they differ remark-, 
ets of the pagans, who, being aé-: 

customed to burn their dead, required a much smaller co ering 

for the cinerary urn. The letters on Christian monuments 
tare from half an inch to four inches in height, and coloured in 
| the incision with a pigment resembling Venetian red. Whether 
| this pigment originally belonged to all the letters is uncertain : 

many are now found without it. The custom of cutting in 

the stone is alluded to by Pradentius, in his hymn in honour 
| of the eighteen martyrs of Saragossa; in which he calls upon 
| his fellow-Christians to wash with pious tears the furrows in 
| the marble tablets erected to them. 

Nos pio fletu, date, perluamus 
Meruoren pt Aas 

The orthography of these epitaphs is generally faulty, the 
letters irregular, and the sense not always obvious. These 
| characteristics the author has been anxious to preserve, and 
has therefore spared no pains in executing copies in exact fac- 
simile, though much reduced in size. Another difference be- 
tween the inscriptions belonging to the pagans and Christians 
| of the early centuries is too remarkable to be passed by un- 
| noticed. While the heathen name consisted of several essen- 
} tial parts, all of which were necessary to distinguish its owner, 
| the Christians in general confined themselves to that which 
| they had received in baptism. Thus the names of Felix, Sevus, 
| Philemon, and Agape, are found on tombs, unaccompanied by 
l'any of the other designations which belonged to those indi- 

viduals as members of a Roman family. - Occasionally we 

meet with two, and perhaps even three names on their monu- 

ments, as Aurelia Agapetilla, Largia Agape ; but these are not 
;common. The first believers, when not forced, by the mal-| 
| tiplicity of persons christened alike, to add a further distine- 
|tion, appear to have regarded their Christian name as the 
only one worthy of preservation on their sepulchres. 





It is worthy of note, also, that in these inscriptions 
| there are no prayers for the dead, no addresses to the 
Virgin Mary, nor to the Apostles or earlier saints. These 
were reserved fora later era, 
‘ The catacombs were originally sand-pits and quarries, 
of which the early Christians took. possession for. the 
double purpose of a church and a cemetery: The graves 
are distributed irregularly along the passages, and here 
_and there one is marked with the supposed symbols of 
| martyrdom. “The title of martyr,” the Doctor observes, 
| does not occur on any tombstone before the persecution 
of DiocueTran,” ; : 


| The ‘nomber of graves contained in ‘the 
+ great. In order to forma genetal estimate 


eghagtimbe is. very 
ithem,. we. must: 
remember that from -the year-98-a.bs'to some time after'the’ 


0 
year 400 (of both. which 


yeriods consular Gates have been” 
found. in, the , cemeteries), iB bale eae Sobelatan of, 
Rome was interred ‘there. As. this: time -includes! Sir $e 
century after the establishment of Christianity wader Constia- 


tine, the numbers latterly must liave been very cohsiderable. 
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A city peopled by.more than a million of inhabitants, so far 
Christianised as to give rise to a general complaint 
altars and temples of the gods ‘were™deserted, must have re- 
quired cemeteries of no ordinary dimensions. The number of 
Christians in the time of Decius has been estimated by histo- 
rians at between forty and fifty thousand. Added to this, a 
horror of disturbing the graves already occupied would effec- 
tually prevent the custom, common in our own country, of em- 
ploying the same ground for fresh interments after the lapse of 
a few years. This feeling of the sanctity of tombs was inhe- 
rited from the heathens, and was often expressed in their epitaphs. 
An instance is subjoined, in an inscription evidently pagan, 
from the connection between the infernal regions and happi- 
ness. It was found inside the Aurelian gate:— 


C. TULIUS, C. L. 
BARNAEUS 
OLLA . EJUS . SI. QUI 
OU VIOLARIT . AD 
INFEROS . NON RECIPIATUR. 
C. Tullius Barnaeus. If any one violate his urn, let him not be 
received into the infernal regions (that is, Elysium). 


There is perhaps no trace of this feeling visible in the 
Christian collection of the Lapidarian Gallery (in the Vatican), 
though a superstitious awe on the subject is betrayed in some 
inscriptions found elsewhere ; as in the following, of uncertain 
date, copied from Aringhi, The mention of Judas proves its 
Christian origin :— 

MALE . PEREAT . INSEPVLTVS 
IACEAT . NON . RESVRGAT 
CVM . IVDA . PARTEM . HABEAT 
SIC . QVIS . SEPVLCHRVM . HVNC VIOLAVERIT. 
If any one violate this sepulchre, let him perish miserably, lie 
unburied, and not arise, but have his lot with Judas. 


Some inscriptions appear to have been executed in part at 
the time of the purchase, and concluded after the burial of the 
occupant of the tomb. There is one of this character in the 
Lapidarian Gallery :-— 

HIC REQIECET 
SAMSO IN BISO 
MVM ET VCTORV 
SE VIVA VXOREIVS 
Here rests Samso in a bisomum, and Victoria his wife, she being 
alive. 


Besides the Christian cemeteries, there is another that 
appears to have been appropriated to the Hebrews, but 
whether as Jews or as Christian converts is doubtful. 

On the pretended acts of the martyrs, palpable 
forgeries, Dr. MAITLAND remarks— 


A condensed enumeration of tortures, varied only by the 
repartees of the sufferer, may for a few lines excite our hor- 
ror; but when continued through many pages, imagination 
refuses to grant such powers of endurance to frail humanity. 
A difficulty meets us at the outset ; these ‘‘ Acts’’ are given as 
an official report of the trials, entered in the Roman records, 
and privately obtained for the Christians by Sabastus, an 
archer on duty at the time. Yet their style betrays a Chris- 
tian author ; for they contain abundance of speeches attri- 
buted to the martyrs, related in Christian language. Indeed, 
the chief point of the narrative is made to lie in these speeches, 
generally highly figurative, and the mistakes of the pagans 
arising from a too literal interpretation of them. Happily for 
the reader, his attention is continually diverted from the muti- 
lation of the martyrs to their successful wit-combats with their 
judge. ‘‘ Rub him with salt,” exclaims the governor. ‘‘ Salt 
me more, that I may be incorruptible,’’ replies Tarachus. 
When taunted by Maximus with his blindness, he returns the 
reproach, and boasts of superior inward vision. He professes 
to be armed from head to foot, clothed in divine panoply; 
Maximus, who only sees his naked body one undistinguish- 
able wound, is necessarily puzzled by the assertion, and has 
recourse to fresh barbarities to maintain his credit. Lastly, 


Maximus dismisses him, promising to think over some fresh 
tortures for their next meeting. In such narratives the lan- 
guage put into the mouths of the martyrs is not always to be 
justified on Christian principles. Nor should the degree of 
provocation received by them be admitted as an excuse; for 


the 


y 
they are’represented as fectly unmoved, capable of arguin 
wie procaon Sor abeayiag Waar vorwsontors with Feels 
directed sarcasm. Unsuitably enough occurs the following 

in the Acts of Boniface: ‘‘The holy martyr said to 
him, ‘ Be dumb, wretch; and open not thy mouth against my 
Lord Jesus Christ. O serpent of darkest mind, ancient of 
evil days, a curse upon thee.’’’ In the second hymn of the 
Peristephanon, St. Vincent is made to remind Datianus of the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrha, and to assure him of the cer- 
tainty of his obtaining the same sulphureous portion in the 
lowest hell. 


He presents us with a very amusing account of some 
of these writers on martyrology :— 


The earliest and principal metrical writer upon martyrdom 

is Aurelius Clemens Prudentius, a native of Saragossa; a 
lawyer, and afterwards consul. He flourished in the middle 
and end of the fourth century : his work on the subject is in- 
titled Persistephanon, or ‘‘ Concerning the Crowns :’’ being a 
collection of fourteen hymns in honour of different martyrs. 
Of these, the hymn to Romanus, being the most finished, may 
be taken asa sample. The history of the sufferings of Ro- 
manus, a martyr of a.p. 303, in the Diocletian persecution, is 
a poem of 1140 lines. The speeches of the hero, though grandi- 
loquent, and often out of place, contain much that is striking, 
and constitute a somewhat powerful apology for Christianity. 
After the execution of the sentence— 

Tundatur, inquit, tergum, crebris ictibus 

Plumboque cervix verberata extuberet ; 
the martyr, nothing overwhelmed by the hailstorm of the 
leaden scourges (pulsatus illd grandine), but retaining both 
sense and speech, addresses Asclepiades in an oration of 270 
lines, enumerating all the crimes attributed to the heathen 
deities. The judge, who had suffered him to proceed so far 
without interruption, roused at length by the oft-repeated 
question, ‘‘ Would you have me worship such a god ?”’ at- 
tempts a reply: he argues that Rome had obtained her pre- 
sent glory under the patronage of Jupiter Stator; and that it 
would be ungrateful to leave the worship of the eternal gods 
who presided over the building of the city, for a novelty, just 
called into existence ; and after a thousand consulates had 
rolled away, to embrace this new Christian dogma. The flesh 
is now cut from the bones of Romanus, while he carries on a 
comparison between the pains he enduresand those attendant 
upon sickness. ‘‘ The ungule tearing the sides,’’ he observes, 
‘* give no pang so sharp as those of pleurisy ; the red-hot plates 
are less scorching than the heat of fever; nor are my swelled 
and tortured limbs more painful than those of persons suffering 
from gout.’’ His constancy is next put to the proof by fear- 
ful mutilations, after which he delivers an harangue on the 
cross and the plan of redemption ; then adducing the com- 
mand not to cast pearls before swine, he professes his inten- 
tion of remaining silent for the future. He adds, however, 
that if the judge will fix upon any child of seven years old or 
under, he will pledge himself to follow whatever that infant 
may declare to be the truth. Acting upon this suggestion, 
the president seizes an infant in the crowd, and after obtaining 
from it a confession of Christianity, orders it to be scourged. 
In this scene, the severity of the punishment, its effect upon 
the bystanders, the weeping executioners, but, most of all, the 
inhuman conduct of the mother of the child, in reproving it 
for begging of her a cup of water, and referring it to a long 
list of Scripture martyrs by way of consolation, have afforded 
Prudentius abundant scope for the horrible descriptions in 
which he delights : 

Vix heee profatus, pusionem preecipit 

Sublime tollant, et manu pulsent nates ; 

Mox et remot veste virgis verberent, 

Tenerumque ductis ictibus tergum secent, 

Plus unde lactis, quam cruoris defluat, 

Impacta quotiens corpus attigerat salix, 

Tenui rubebant sanguine uda vimina 

Quem plaga flerat roscidis livoribus. 

At sola mater hisce lamentis caret, 

Soli sereno frons renidet gaudio. , 
The child, though exhausted by loss of blood, revives and 
smiles; and during its decapitation, which soon follows, the 
mother is employed in singing the versicle, ‘‘ Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.’’ The 
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torturing of Romanus now proceeds with redoubled vigour ; 
and after several miracles, only serving to provoke Asclepiades, 
and prolong the sufferings of the martyr, he is despatched by 
strangling. The writers who flourished soon after the time 
of Constantine vied with one another in elaborating highly- 
coloured descriptions of the horrors of martyrdom. Pruden- 
tius being the first of those who wrote in metre, we cannot 
always say in poetry, brought out the whole subject with fresh 
embellishments, and was greatly admired by his contempora- 
ries and successors. 


The way in which saints and martyrs were made in 
the olden time is very curious :— 


To give the reader an idea of the signs formerly considered 
decisive of saintship and of martyrdom, it will be necessary to 
quote a few instances from the antiquarians of the. three last 
centuries. The learned Benedictine, Mabillon, while engaged 
in turning over the papers in the Barberini library, met with 
some correspondence relative to a pseudo-saint supposed to 
have been discovered in Spain. Some well-meaning persons 
had there met with an ancient stone, inscribed with the letters 
“‘S, VIAR,” and concluded it to be the epitaph of a Saint 
Viar. Nothing daunted by the singularity of the name, or 
the total want of evidence in support of his sanctity, they 
boldly established his worship. But the zeal of his admirers, 
though it had conferred the honours of saintship, was unable 
to secure his immortality ; for, on their application to Urbanus 
for indulgences, the Roman antiquarians required some proof 
of his existence. The stone was, therefore, forwarded to 
Rome, where if was immediately seen to be the fragment of 
an nag oa to a PreefectuS: VIARum, or Curator of the 
Ways. We are apt to pity the condition of those who wasted 
their prayers and praises on the imaginary Viar, but in what 
respect were they worse off than the supplicants at the altars 
even of St. Peter and St. Paul? A remarkable instance of 


carelessness in the manufacture of saints is mentioned by | 
Mabillon, as having occurred at Tolosa very shortly before he | 


wrote, An inscription was found in the Roman catacombs, 
running thus :— 
D‘M 
JVLIA . EVODIA . FILIA. FECIT 
CASTAE . MATRI . ET , BENEMERENTI 
QVAE ' VIXIT * ANNIS * LXX 

Upon the strength of this epitaph, raised by Julia Euodia to 
her chaste and well-deserving mother, containing no signs of 
Christianity, but rather the reverse, the bones found in that 
grave were esteemed holy, and were attributed to St. Julia 
Euodia, instead of her ‘‘ chaste mother.”’ From the number 
of pagan tombstones applied to Christian purposes in the later 
times of the emperors, we require some specific evidence to 
assure us of the Christian origin of any tablet found in the 
catacombs. The romance of the eleven thousand virgins is 
said to owe its existence to the inscription, 


VRSVLA ' ET * XI*MM°* VV. 
which was read, ‘‘ Ursula and eleven thousand virgins,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ eleven virgin martyrs.” 


Some of the epitaphs are remarkable. For instance, 


To Domnina, 

My sweetest and most innocent wife, who lived sixteen years 
and four months, and was married two years, four months, 
and nine days; with whom I was not able to live, on account 
of my travels, more than six months. During which time I 
shewed her my love (such) as I felt it. None else so loved 
each other. Buried on the 15th Kalends of June. 


The custom of adding an ejaculatory prayer was derived 
from the pagans: the instance here given is copied from a 
heathen columbarium on the Esquiline Hill : 


HIC RELICIAE PELOPIS 
SIT TIBI TERRA LEVIS 


Here lie the remains of Pelops. May the earth be light 
upon thee ! 


The valuable and original features of this volume may 
be sufficiently gathered from the foregoing extracts, and 
it is annie necessary to commend it to every Sunday 
library. The subject and its treatment will command 


the attention of the scholar and of the Christian. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Towusend’s Lives of Eminent Judges. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 156.) 


In continuing our notice of this clever work, we com- 
mence with an extract from the life of 


SIR VICARY GIBBS. 

Of that useful qualification for a Nisi Prius leader, a fund 
of humour, he was wholly destitute. He had the honest 
Johnsonian dislike of a pun ; had never in his keeping a first 
or subsequent edition of Joe Miller; and could as soon haye 
led off at an assize-ball with the daughters of the grand jury, 
as have moved the muscles of the petty jury by quips and 
cranks and wreathed smiles. The grave Attorney-General 
capered in sad fashion when he attempted to be jocular, as 
the following instance will shew :—‘ A clergyman who was 
refused a license to a lectureship by his diocesan because he 
had preached against infant baptism, applied to the King’s 
Bench for a mandamus, and filed affidavits, that such was 
the effect of his sermon upon others, that they immediately 
had children baptised in whose case the ceremony had been 
omitted. This denial reminded him, the Attorney-General, 
of a nurse, who, in cutting some bread and butter for a child, 
happened to let the bread fall, and exclaimed in a pet, ‘rot 
the loaf.’ The child reported the exclamation to her mother, 
when the nurse not only denied that she had used these words, 
but declared herself to have said ‘bless the bread!’ The 
following instance of satirical pleasantry, in his argument on 
the Banbury Peerage case, is somewhat more successful :— 
‘ Instances have been adduced of these extraordinary births, 
but none have been cited in which a man of eighty-two, having 
begotten a son, had concealed the birth of such son. Would 
not he seek publication rather than concealment ? Besides, at 
the birth of children in families of distinction, it is generally 
an object of much anxiety to have the event authenticated. 
Some registry is made of it. None has been found here, 
after the most diligent search. If the register is lost, the date 
may always be supplied by the banquets and festivities with 
which it is contemporaneous. Why, the whole county would 
have resounded with the ringing of bells; you would have had 
processions of old men on the anniversary of such a prodigy ! 
It would have excited as much surprise as if a mule had been 
brought to bed. It reminds me of the lines of Juvenal :— 

Egregium sanctumque! virum si cerno, bimembri 

Hoc monstrum puero, vel mirandis sub aratro 

Piscibus inventis, et foetee comparo mulze,—Sat, xiii. 65. 
Though denied the faculty of facetiousness, Gibbs could wield 
with the fatal skill of a literary Teucer the poisoned arrows of 
sarcasm and contempt. He led an action against the under- 
writers for total loss with benefit of salvage ; a large rat-hole, 
it appeared in evidence, had been discovered under the star- 
board bow. Upon this Erskine told a story of a bill of chan- 
cery filed to discover the cause of a ship’s unseaworthiness. 
The equity-draftsman who drew it had propounded these ques- 
tions : ‘ And that the said defendant may answer and set forth 
what number of rats were in the said ship, and whether they 
might not have eat holes in her timbers, and, if not, why not ? 
and whether all, or any, or which of the said rats had tails, or, 
if not, why not? It was thus his friend Mr. Cooper had 
exercised his wit in ridiculing the desultory pleadings of courts 
of equity. But the rat in question was so malicious an animal 
that it waited till the moment the ship got to sea, and then said 
to itself, Now I have you, now I’ll do for you; and so gnawed 
away the bottom.’”’ Mr. Gibbs had covered his face with his 
hands as if in disgust at so much silliness in a heavy insurance 
case, and observed, in reply, in his most freezing tones : ‘‘ Out 
of regard to my learned friend, I pass over in silence those 
inane puerilities, which are too absurd for even ridicule to 
smile at! ’’ The jurors could scarcely dare to laugh after this. 
A favourable specimen of the facility and virulence with which 
Gibbs could give what Judge Jefferies used to call ‘a lick 
with the rough side of his tongue,”’ is presented in the trial of 
Dubost v. Beresford. The plaintiff’s case was shortly this :— 
He came to ask damages for a violent demolition of property. 
He was a French artist, and had formed an exhibition in Pall- 
mall, and shewed, among other: paintings, one from the old 
Arabian tale of Beauty and the Beast. The Rev. Mr. Beres- 
ford, described as a reverend Vandal, and son of the Arch- 
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bishop of Tuam, cut “the picture “ii” pieced! "Phe plaintiff 
vaiued it at a thousand guineas. '** The functions of the de-* 
fendant,” said Mr. Jekyll, “*shotild have taught ‘hin ‘other 
conduct: Tantene animis cwlestibus ire’ f? The Attorney- 
General, for the defence, rushed at. once in medias: res. 
‘' This is the most impudent appeal ever made to'a British 
jury. This foreigner Claims the protéction of the laws; he 
should ot have begun by insulting them. _ Dubost found ‘in 
Me. Hope a most liberal patron; he gave eight hundred 
guineas for this painting, which constituted all this ruffian 
was worth in the world. (The plaintiff, who was in court, 
made some movement, as if in contradiction.) I perfectly 
know, what I am saying, and I cannot suppress my 
indignation at the insoleuce of this fellow, this true ori- 
ginal fer his own beast, who dares to continue in court 
during this trial. What was this fellow’s conduct? He 
lived at Mr. Hope’s for a length of time, and he employed his 
time in taking opportunities of future insult to his benefactor. 
He made large demands on Mr. Hope’s liberality, and there is 
no man more liberal, It was found necessary to get rid of 
this importunate beggar, and then the reptile took his revenge ; 
then it prepared to sting its benefactor, and a most amiable 
and admirable, lady,.in the tenderest point, He had the in- 
solence and ingratitude to caricature them. (Mr, Hope was 
caricatured as a beast, with an eye-glass round his neck, hav- 
ing his paw on a chest of jewels, In the beast’s mouth there 
was a scroll with these words, ‘I am sensible I am a horrible 
heast,; but if you will accept my hand, all these riches shall 
be yours,’. Mrs. Hope was wringing her hands). This was 
Offensive in the extreme, and nothing could be more untrue 
than the insinuation. Mrs. Hope’s brother, indignant at the 
injury. which his sister’s feelings must sustain, indignant at the 
scandal which was hourly thrown, on his own family, put an 
end at.once to the picture. . What was the injury sustained by 
Dabost te that which he had meditated against an honourable 
man.and his, family? What was the object of this action ? 
The plaintiff knew that nothing could be more galling to the 
feelings of Mr, and Mrs, Hope than to be brought a second 
time before the public, to have themsélves talked about, and 
their whole;domestic life canvassed. He brought this action 
only to extort something more from the delicacy and wounded 
sensibility of Hr. Hope and his wife, But the jury would 
disappoint him. It was even by Mr. Hope's permission that 
the plainiiff was at that time sitting ia the ‘court. “Mr. Hope 
might.have brougbt his action, and if his (the Attorney-Ge- 
neral’s) advice had been taken, the reptile would be prose- 
cuted for his libel. An action would have extinguished the 
pram ; but if a man holds a sword to my throat am I not to 

at it down? Was Mr. Beresford to see the slow finger of 
scorn pointing at his sister without faking any steps to abate 
the nuisance? He could not afford to wait for the tardy pro- 
ceedings of the law.’’ Lord Ellenborough pronounced the 
picture to be a libel, ‘‘the exhibition of which would have 
been stopped in five minutes by application to the Chancellor.” 
He was mistaken in this opinion. ‘It was more than pro- 
bable that an injunction would have been issued tq prevent 
the picture’s being ever exposed to sale. ‘The plaintiff there- 
fore lost all right to consider himself aggrieved by diminution 
of profits from his exhibiion, or even by the destruction of 
his picture. They were means of unlawful profit, and there- 
fore no compensation could be provided by the law. ‘The pic- 
ture in its perfect state could only be looked on_as an instra- 
ment for the production of punishment, and the jury would 
resolve their damages_into, those of the mere, wax, canvas, and 
colours. Thejury awarded the plaintiff 5/.”’ 


The memoir of Lord ELLENBoROUGH reveals the 
extent of the now exploded system of sinecures. What 
atrocious jobbing must there haye been to produce such 
aresult as this !— 

THE VALUE OF A CHTBF-JUSTICESHIP. 

Lord Ellenborough died possetsed of ample wealth, which 
has been computed to amount to 240,000/. So muhificent a 
fortune may be easily accounted for. ‘There were three offices 
of very considerable value at the disposal of the Chief Justicé 
of the King’s Bench ; those of the ‘Chief Clerk, the Custos 
Brevium, and the Clérk ofthe outlawriés. The’ sale of these 





offices is now most fitly abolished, as inconsistent with the 
dignity and independence of the judicial station. “Luckily for | 


Lord Ellenbérough, two cof these places:fell vacant shortly 
after his appointments /°He refused 80,000 which was offered 
for. the disposal of the, Chief Clerkship; and until his son 
was of age to receive it, added its amognt, which was 7,0002. 
a year, to his own salary ; realizing thus an income of 16,0007. 
a sum considerably larger than was énjayed by those who im- 
mediately precetied and succeeded him. It eqnalled, nay, in 
some years ,exceeded, the,income of the Lord Chancellor, and 
justified, even, in a.worldly sense, the sagacity of the learned 
lord’s decision. when in 1806 he refused the seals. 


In the life’ of Mr. Justice BuLLEr we find the follow- 
ing capital stoty' of? °°) 7" 887 8! Feuer 


THE HIGH SHERIFF AND THE JUDGE, 


There is a tradition on the Oxford circuit, that -he once 
met at the first assize town with ‘a very’ unsophisticated 
sheriff, who bluntly demanded of his lordship, as he was 
stepping into, his ‘carriage, whether he was a bond ‘fide 
judge (the worthy functionary made but one syllable of 
fide), as théy had Medi 80° often fobbed off with sergeants in 
those. parts? “When satisficd on this important particular, he 
took his seat aside of the judge. A grave severity on the 
countenance of Mr. Justice Buller occasioned some misgivings 
in the mind of the sheriff, who expressed his fear that he had 
unwittingly done ‘something wrong. “It is certainly,” said 
his lordship, with a smile, ‘* agaist, etiquette on these occa- 
sions for the sheriff to take his seat fronting the horses, un- 
less,’’— he put his “hand on the gentleman, who was start- 
ing up—‘‘unless invited by the judge, as I now invite you.” 
Cradock tells a story of a learned predecessor’s encounter 
with another sheriff not unatusing. The world was then 
not so highly refined as at present. After the usual opening 
of common topics, such as the roads and the weather, the 
high sheriff began to feel himself a little more emboldened, 


;and ventured to ask his lordship whether, at the last place-he 


had gone to see the elephant? The judge, with great good 
humour replied, ‘‘ Why no, Mr. High Sheriff, I. cannot say 
that I did ;, for a little diffienlty occurred ; we-both.came into 
town in form, with the trumpet sounding before us, and there 
was a peint of ceremony to be,.settled which should visit 
first.’’ : ‘ 


The life of Lord Chancéllor LovGtHBoroveH is that 
of a clever Scot migrating to a land more flowing with 
milk and honey than his own. , When plain Mr. Wep- 
DERBURN_ he, was, practising, at the Scotch bar. This 
was;the origin of his, migration ;— 

Shortly after conimencing practi¢e at the Scottish bar, it 
was his forturie to’be opposed'to Mr. Lockhart, at that time a 
leading eonrsél In replying to ‘ati impassioned appeal of this 
powerfel opponent, he ‘summed up an ironical picture of Mr. 
Lockhart’s eloquence ‘in “thiésé* sarcastic ‘terms: ** Nay, m 
lords, if ‘téars could have moved" your lordships, tears, sure 
am, would riot have “been wanting.” The Lord President im- 
mediately intérrupted! the young counsel, and told him he was 
pursuing a véry imdecorous ‘course of observation. Wedder- 
burn maintained with spirit that he had said ‘nothing he was 
not well entitled to say, and would have no hesitation in say- 
ing again. The Lord President, irritated probably at so bold 
an answer from a junfor, rejoined in'’a manner, the personality 
of which provoked the ‘advocate to tell his lordship that he had 
said that'ds a judge which he daréd not justify as a gentleman. 
The remark’ was hasty, and’not to bé brooked.’ The President 
threw hiniself on'the protection ‘of his’ brother ‘justices ;’ and 
Wedderburn Was ordered by the unanimous voice of the court 
to make a most ‘abject apology on pain of deprivation. He 
refused; and threw offhis‘gowh. It is reported, we may hope 
untruly, that Lotkhart declined to héld'a brief with’ the un- 
lucky satirist ;“but' whether this refusal hastetied his abandon- 
ment of the’professioh Or not, it is clear that he acted as a man 
of honour, and désertes ‘applause for his’ spirited defence of 
that which is the yital’principle of the advocate, fall liberty of 
speech. ‘“ wie EE 


Heowas not long in winning the post of honour: Jn 
177Y he' was gazetted “as Solicitor-General. ‘Thence he 
became “Attortiey-General, and ‘his firmness and decision 
made him a favourite with the King.’ A striking “anec- 
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deteci® tohd-of(:this:traitoim the emergency. of “Lord 


Grorce Gorpdon’s No Popery Riots.: 


“Having signally avenged the cause of his friend ‘the prime 
minister, the Attorney-General rendéred to his country a still 
more essential service, Thé fanatical ‘tots which disgraced 
London in, 1780, and threatened to lay the capital in ashes, 
were at their Height, when he was summoned to attend a 
meeting, of the Cabinet Council. The ministers had shown 
culpable supineness ; the. city magistrates had ‘fléd’ from the 
danger ; Lord Mansfield, with cowardly prudence, had declined 
to pronounce an. Opinion, whether.the military could lawfully 
fire on the populace caught in the act of rioting, without. any 
previous notice; and no member of the cabinet had sufficient 
moral courage to sign; instructions to the officers on duty. 
The King presided at.this extraordinary council, and displayed 
afar more determined spirit than his official servants. His 
Majesty made, an extempore speech at council: ‘I lament 
the conduct of the magistrates; but I can only answer for 
one,~-one (putting his hand on his breast) will do his duty,’’ 
He demanded of the Attorney General to state, in the most 
precise terms, whether such an assemblage as then infested the 
metropolis might. he dispersed at onee by military force. 
Wedderburn, declared that undoubtedly it might, without 
waiting fortechnical forms, or reading the Riet Act, ‘Is 
that your declaration of the law, as Attorney-General ?’’ said 
the King, .., He answered that it decidedly was. _‘‘ Then so be 
it done,”’ rejomed his Majesty. The Attorney-General im- 
mediately.drew up an order, which the King signed, and on 
which, Lord Amherst. dispersed the mob the same evening. 
The exposition of the law, thus categorically given, has been 
confirmed by later authorities on the recurrence of a similar 
calamity ;;and the, nation may be grateful for the safety of its 
capital to the firmness of the King who demanded that opinion, 
and the, courage of the, man.who gave it. 


* Some more anecdotes of him will-interest, 


rahe LORD, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
Lord Thurlow survived his lucky rival more than a twelve- 
month, and on hearing of his death at Bath, said candidly, 
“‘ Well, I hated the fellow, he could parlez-vous better than I 
could; but he was a gentleman!’ His dislike afterwards 
vented itself in a bitter gibe. Being informed, we know not 
how truly, -that George III;, who had been labouring under 
mental hallucination, exclaimed, on Lord Rosslyn’s death, 
“‘T have lost then the greatest scoundrel in my dominions !’’ 
** Said he so,”’ exclaimed Lord Thurlow, “ then by he 
is sane !’* It redounds to the honour of Wedderburn, in ear- 
lier days, when eating his way to the bar, that he should have 
been. the first.to mention. the subject of Dr. Johnson’s pension 
to Lord: Bute, ‘He was but slightly acquainted with the great 
moralist, and. haying heard much of his independent spirit, and 
of the downfall of Osborn. the bookseller, might have suspected 
that his benevolencewould be. rewarded with a folio at his head. 
He ventured, however, and.in Sheridan’s phrase, successfully 
rung the bell: Gibbon; in his memoirs, speaking of the ho- 
nourable comections he had formed, says, ‘‘I may justly be 
proud of the friendship of Mr. Wedderburn; by his strong 
recommendation, and the favourable disposition of Lord North, 
I was appointed one of the Lords Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations, and, my private income was enlarged by a 
clear addition of between 700/. and 800/. a year, Their 
friendship was interrupted only by death. Gibbon writes to 
Lord Sheffield, ouly six weeks before his last illness: ‘‘ The 
man tempted; me, and I did eat ; and that man is no less than 
the Chancellor. He recalsme (the third time this week) to a 
dinner to-morrow, with, Burke and Wyndham, which | do not 
possess, sufficient fortitude to resist.’’ Maurice, the learned 
author of “Indian. Antiquities,”’ was, at Lord Rasslyn’s instance, 
induced, to dedicate his work to, the proud premier Pitt, too 
proud to.be the.patron of literary men. The grateful scholar 
called. in Downing-street, to present the minister with a copy 
of his book, and thank him for the permission, ‘‘The honour, 
Sir, was to me,’ said Mr, Pitt, laconically, and with a slight 
bow dismissed him. The munificence of the Chancellor re- 
paid the eee arene for this barren notice, and secured 
an easy, provision is,latter, years in the British Museum. 
Whcn the Benchers refused the use of thehall of Lineoln’s-innto 
Six James (then Mr.) Mackintosh for the delivery of his lectures 
on the law of nature and nations, Lord Rosslyn, with more 
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liberality, interposed.a request. that they would grant permis. 
sion, .andon their. compliance with his wishes led the fashion 
of hearing and eulogizing that able and philanthropic jurist. 
The penetrating mind of the Chancellor (in this instance more 
far-sighted than Pitt) saw the absolute necessity that.a popular 
government.lay under of giving some encouragement to litera- 
ture, and leading public opinion. Under his auspices were 
started the Sux newspaper, and the British Critic, a periodi- 
cal. which in ability and power anticipated those influential 
political organs—the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. To 
the perusal of miscellaneous literature Lord Rosslyn was 
through life devoted, and loved the society of literary men. 
No work of particular eminence appeared without his desire to 
know the. author, if he was not already acquainted with him ; 
and when in the enjoyment of his exalted office, he would often 
deny himself to individuals of high rank, and prefer spending 
the evening in social conversation with men of low estate, but, 
withal; men of literature. He was very curious with respect 
to all new publications of voyages and travels, and’ exercised 
a scrutinizing jealousy and suspicion on the subject of their 
accuracy. He knew Bruce well, and respected him, but often 
indulged in good-humoured laughter at some of the more won- 
derful parts of his narrative. Beloe was once reading to him 
from ‘‘ Park’s Book of Travels in Africa’’ the following ad- 
venture :—'‘ My guide, who was a little way before me, wheeled 
his horse round. in a moment, and calling out something in the 
Foulah language, which I did not understand, I inquired in 
Mandingo what he meant. ‘ Wara billi billi, a very large 
lion,’ said he, and made signs for me to ridé away. But my 
horse was too much fatigued, so we rode slowly past the bush, 
from which. the animal had given us the alarm. Not seeing 
any thing myself, however, I thought my guide had been mis- 
taken, when the Foulah suddenly put his hand to his mouth, 
exclaiming ‘ Soubali an allahi!’ ‘God preserve us!” and to 
my great surprise I then perceived a large red lion at a short 
distance from the bush, with his, head cronched between 
his. fore. paws.’’. On hearing this last part of the sentence, 
Lord Rosslyn laughed heartily, and exclaimed with ‘good 
humour, ‘I suppose it was the Red Lion of Brentford !”* 
There is. recorded .another amusing instance of his 
goed-humoured pleasantry—the ascribing a fictitious speech 
to Lord Erskine,,fo quiz his habit of sélf-praise. The 
egotism of that eminent pleader is proverbial, and so happily 
was his manner hit, rather than caricatured, by the chancellor, 
that the audience deemed his inventive faculties a mere exer- 
cise of memory. Erskine, he said, giving an account of some 
public meeting, opened to this effect: ‘‘ As to me, gentle- 
men, | trust I have some title to give my opinion freely. 
Would you know whence my title is derived? I challenge 
any man amongst you to inquire! If he ask my birth—its 
genealogy may digpute with kings! If my wealth, it is all 
for which I have time to hold out my hand! ° If my talents— 
no !_ of these, gentleman, I leave you to judge for yourselves !” 

The considerate kindness of Lord Rosslyn to those who re- 
quired it was not less. conspicuous than his wit. Having a 
scholar at his table, who had treated of multifarious subjects 
with a venal pen, Lord Rosslyn introduced the subjects of his 
different works, and addressing him, observed, ‘‘1 like such a 
book of yours exceedingly, it did you much credit; but what 
could possibly induce you to print ’’—here he named another 
book. The guest bowed, and merely replied, ‘‘res angusta 
domi.’’ Lord Rosslyn replied, ‘‘ I am perfectly satisfied with 
your answer.’’ 


The following is worthy of note :— 
SIR VICARY GIBBS AND THE ATTORNEYS. 

Unpopular in his .own branch of the profession, the Attor- 
ney-General could not boast of being a greater favourite with 
solicitors, especially the worse part of them. For though the 
temper of the man might be bad, and his manner hard, un- 
gracious, and repulsive, his was not the abject spirit to 
truckle to those who had power in their hands, or to;speak in 
honied. speech. to an efficient patron. | If,,the action was 
founded in. folly, in knavery, or in both, he never failed to 
acquaint. its aiders and abetters with his opinion. . His 
forensic. bitterness always assumed its harshest tones when 
denouncing, as he termed them, the prowling jackals, the pre- 
datory pilot-fish, of the law. One of this class chanced to be 
standing near him as he was addressing the jury; when, sud- 
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denly turning round, he rivetted the attention of the whole 
Court on his victim—‘* Does any of you want a dirty job to be 
done? There stands Mr. (naming the individual) ready and 
willing to do it.’”” The presiding judge interposed, but Sir 
Vicary persisted.  ‘‘ I will not be silenced. The fellow 
deserves to be exposed, and I will expose him.’” On another 
occasion, an attorney having brought a very thick brief to his 
lodgings in the assize town very late at night, was about to 
make his bow, when Sir Vicary Gibbs grasped the huge mass 
of paper, and inquired, “‘ Is all this evidence?” _‘ No, sir,”’ 
replied the attorney: ‘‘ there are forty pages containing my 
observations.’’ ‘‘ Point them out.’’ He then tore these 
pages from the rest, thrust them into the fire, and concluded 
the interview with the sarcastic remark, ‘‘ There go. your 
observations.’’ 

To this we add two 

ANECDOTES OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 

A young counsel commenced his stammering, speech with 
the remark, ‘‘ The unfortunate client who. appears by me,’’ 
and then came to'a full stop; beginning, again, after an em- 
barrassed pause, with a repetition of the remark, ‘‘ My un- 
fortunate client,’’ he did not find his fluency of speech 
quickened by the calm raillery of the judge, who interposed in 
his softest tone, ‘‘ Pray go on,—so far the Court is quite with 
you.” 

‘* An eagle soaring high above the mists of earth,’’ said an 
Irish barrister, ‘‘ winging its daring flight against a mid-day 
suu, till the contemplation becomes too dazzling for humanity, 
and mortal eyes gaze. after, it.in vain ;’’ here the orator. fal- 
tered, and, after an abortive effort or two, sat down in confu- 
sion. ‘* The next time, sir,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ you bring an eagle 
into court, I should recommend you to clip his wings.’’ 





And some 
ANECDOTES OF LORD ERSKINE. 


He had, said Dr. Croly, a morbid’ sensibility to circum- 
stances of the moment, which sometimes strangely enfeebled 
his presence of mind ; any appearance of slight in his audience, 
a cough, a rude laugh, ora whisper, has been known to dis- 
hearten him visibly. Aware of this infirmity, an attorney 
wise in his generation has been known 'to plant a man of 
drowsy appearance and habits beneath the judge, directly op- 
posite the place where Erskine was accustomed to address the 
jury. Agreeably to his instructions, and nothing. loth, the 
sleepy hind would make a hideous grimace, and give way to 
the utmost expression of weariness in the midst of the most im- 
passioned sentences. A pause of effect would be broken in 
upon by a dreadful yawn, and a splendid peroration be inter- 
rupted by a titter in the second row, and the cry of silence 
from the ushers at the too plain indication of a snore. Ers- 
kine could not withstand the torture, but sat down abruptly. 

In the zenith of his fame there were written under his por- 
trait in the print shops, in large capitals, I—I—I, and then 
in pica mina, me—me—me. The editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, in reporting one of his orations, left many words 
imperfect, and put in an apologetic note to the effect that the 
printers were out of little i’s, and that all the great I’s had been 
exhausted long ago. 

He has always expressed, says Romilly, and felt a great 
sympathy for animals. He has talked for years of a bill he 
was to bring into Parliament to prevent cruelty towards them. 
He has always had several favourite animals, to whom he has 
been much attached, and of whom all his relations have a 
number of anecdotes to relate ;—a favourite dog, which he 
used to bring when he was at the bar to all his consultations ; 
another favourite dog, which, at the time when he was Lord 
Chancellor, he himself rescued in the street from some boys, 
who were about to kill it under pretence of its being mad; a 
favourite goose, which followed him wherever he walked about 
his grounds; a favourite mackaw,—and other dumb favourites 
without number. He told us that he had now got two fa- 
vourite leeches. He had been blooded by them last autumn, 
when he had been taken dangerously ill at Portsmouth. They 
had saved his life, and he had brought them with him to town: 
and ever since kept them in a glass; had himself every da 
given them fresh water; and had formed a friendship wi 
them. He said he was sure they both knew him, and were 
grateful to him. He had given them different names—Home 





and Cline (the names of two celebrated surgeons), their dispo- 
sitions being’ quite different. : 

The client complained of a painter who had broken his 
written contract to’ paint a house; and the case stated that 
A would prove this, B that, and: C the other fact, and con- 
cluded with this laconic question: ‘ Will an action lie?” To 
which he answered in terms. as laconic, ‘‘ Yes, if all the wit- 
nesses will lie too.”’ 

Captain Parry was once asked, at a dinner party where 
the veteran joker was present, what he and his crew had 
lived upon when they were frozen on the Polar Sea. Parry 
said they lived upon the seals. ‘And very good living 
too,’’ exclaimed Lord Erskine, ‘if you keep them long 
enough,’’ 

An odd taste is related of 

LORD STOWELL. 

Whatever show could be visited for a shilling, or less, was 
visited by Lord Stowell. In the western end of London there 
was a room generally let for exhibitions, At the entrance, as 
it is said, Lord Stowell presented himself eager to see ‘‘ the 
green monster serpent,”’ which had lately issued cards of in- 
vitation to the public. As he was pulling out his purse to pay 
for his admission, a sharp, but honest, north-country lad, 
whose business it was to take the money, recognized him as 
an old customer, and knowing his name, thus addressed him : 
‘« We can’t take your shilling, my lord; ’tis the. old serpent 
which you have seen twice before in other colours; but ye 
shall go in and see her.’’ He entered, saved his money, and 
enjoyed his third visit to the painted beauty. This love of 
“seeing sights” was on another occasion productive of a 
whimsical incident. A few years ago, an animal, called a 
bonassus, was exhibited somewhere in the Strand. On Lord 
Stowell’s paying it a second visit, the keeper very courteously 
told his lordship, that he was welcome to come, gratuitously, 
as often as he pleased. Within a day or two after this, how- 
ever, there appeared, under the bills of the exhibition, in con- 
spicuous characters, ‘‘ Under the patronage of the Right Hon. 
Lord Stowell’’—an announcement of which the noble and 
learned Jord’s friexds ‘availed themselves;by. passing many a 
joke upon him, all which he took with the greatest good 
humour. 


Probably to most of our readers the following will be 
quite new. ‘They are recorded of Lord ErskiNx’s 
brother, the famous Scotch advocate :— 


HARRY ERSKINE. 


The oratory of this fascinating pleader, less diffusive than 
Lord Erskine’s, was relieved by those ready jests and touches 
of humour, which not even Scottish gravity or (the climax) 
Scottish judicial gravity could resist.. The mirthful glee ex- 
tended itself to the ermined sages, who found too much amuse- 
ment in the scene to check the merry actor. Opening the 
case of some venerable spinster with an unlucky name, he thus 
quietly inverted the order: ‘‘ Maclean and Donald the de- 
fendants, Tickle the plaintiff, my lord.’”” The titter of the 
Court was raised to a shout by the grave chief good- 
humouredly retorting, ‘‘ Tickle her yourself, Harry; you can 
do it as well as I.” His quick retort to Dundas—who offered 
to lend him his lord advecate’s gown, as he would not want it 
long—that ‘‘ he would not assume the abandoned habits of his 
predecessors,”’ is one of the many good things he had always 
ready. The joke of scribbling tu doces on a tea-caddy is also 
attributed to him, but has since had many sponsors. Upon 
the expulsion of the Whigs from office in 1807, for urging 
the Roman Catholic claims, the evicted Lord Advocate con- 
doled with the Duchess of Gordon upon the death of her son, 
saying it was much to be lamented that poor Lord George did 
not live in these times, he would have stood such an excellent 
chance of being in the cabinet instead of in Newgate! Having 
succeeded in a cause in which his clients (a large coal com- 
pany) were greatly interested, they invited him to a grand 
dinner, to celebrate their good fortune. The chairman having 
called on Erskine for a toast, he gave them the following ap- 
propriate sentiment : ‘‘ Sink your pits—blast your mines— 
dam your rivers!” He would not disdain a pun, either in 
verse or prose, and struck off epigrams in court with all the 
readiness of his brother. The following is scarcely a fair 
specimen :—= 
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“On that high bench where Kenyon holds his seat, 
England may boast that Truth and Justice meet ; 
But in a northern court, where Pride commands the chair, 
Oppression holds the scales, and judgment’s lost in Ayr. 
On reading Moore’s‘‘ Anacreon’’ he improvised :— 
Oh, mourn not for Anacreon dead ; 
Oh, weep not for Anacreon fied ; 
The lyre still breathes he touched before, 
For we have one Anacreon Moore. 
With all his gaiety, Henry Erskine was unaffectedly religious, 
and lived in strict accordance to his faith. A strong devotional 
feeling distinguished the three brothers, tinged in Lord Buchan 
by an addiction to Methodism, and in Lord Erskine by a 
tendency to superstition. 


Ma conclude with the stories long current at the Bar 
0 
LORD KENYON’S LATIN. 

He would inform the bar, with becoming gravity, ‘‘ the 
Court will take time to consider this case propter difficultatem.” 
—‘‘ We will look into this Act of Parliament with eagles’ 
eyes, and compare one clause with another, noscitur 4 sociis.’’ 
—‘‘ Go to Chancery,’’ was his address to an importunate 
suitor, ‘‘ abi in malam rem.”’—‘‘ Taffy,’’ said Lord Thurlow, 
‘* when did you first think the Court of Chancery was ‘such a 
mala res? I remember that you made a very good thing of 
it.” * * These bits of classicality, sometimes as inappli- 
cable as if they had been picked up at random from a dic- 
tionary of quotations, are amusingly caricatured in that mis- 
cellany of legal anecdotes, ‘‘ Westminster Hall.” The learned 
lord is there represented concluding an elaborate charge to the 
jury, with the observation, “‘ Having thus discharged your 
consciences, gentlemen, you may retire to your homesin peace, 
with the delightful consciousness of having performed your 
duties well, and may lay your heads upon your pillows, and 
say, Aut Ceesar aut nullus.” On another occasion, his lord- 
ship, wishing to illustrate in a strong manner the conclusive- 
ness of some fact, ended by remarking, ‘‘ It is as plain as the 
noses on your faces,—Latet anguis in herba !’’ 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Hochelaga ; or, England in the New World. Edited by 
ExvioT WARBURTON, 8yo. 2vols. London: Henry 
Colburn. 


So strange did the title of this book sound to us, when 
first we saw it announced in the public journals, that 
whether it was a kind of allegory prefiguring the destin 
of the English in the next world, a satire on Britis 
America, or what, we were fairly puzzled to conjecture. 
It turns out to be a description of Canada (whose ancient 
name we are told was Hochelaga), and a lively, graphic, 
and readable description it is. 

Mr. WaRBURTON was already known to the reading 
public by his deservedly successful work, “The Crescent 
and the Cross;” and although he professes to be no 
more than the editor of the volumes before us, none 
that has read his previous work, strongly marked as 
are its auctorial features, will fail to recognise in Ho- 
chelaga an identity of parentage with “The Crescent and 
the Cross.” Whether it be that this subject is more con- 
genial to his genius, that his powers are more matured, 
or both, certainly the author appears to greater advan- 
tage in his book on the “far West” than in that upon 
“the East,” which first introduced him to our notice. 
If his style be less studiously pointed and vivacious, it 
is never beneath the requirements of the subject, and the 
absence of visible effort renders it the more natural and 
welcome. Furthermore, the artistic power is here greater 
and better sustained, while the quickness and compre- 
hensiveness of observation, and the sagacity and sound- 
ness of the remarks and opinions, deyeloped in these 
pages, are at least equal, if they be not superior to those 
which distinguished “The Crescent and the Cross.” 

The first of these volumes is devoted to Canada, her 
people, and resources ; the second to the United States, 
through whieh our traveller made a tour of observation, 








To follow, however, the proper order of the book, we 
must first glance at Canada. Touching at Newfound- 
land, the following is the graphic picture he has drawn of 


ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


In trying to describe St. John’s, there is some difficulty in 
applying an adjective to it sufficiently distinctive and appro- 
priate. We find other cities coupled with words which at 
once give their predominant characteristic: — London the 
richest, Paris the gayest, St. Petersburgh thecoldest. In one 
respect the chief town of Newfoundland has, I believe, no 
rival ; we may, therefore, call it the fishiest of modern capitals. 
Round a great part of the harbour are sheds, acres in extent, 
roofed with cod split in half, laid on like slates, drying in the 
sun, or rather the air, for there is not much of the former to 
depend upon. Those ships, bearing nearly every flag in the 
world, are laden with cod ; those stout weatherly boats crowd- 
ing up to the wharves, have just now returned from fishing for 
cod; those few scant fields of cultivation, with lean crops 
coaxed out of the barren soil, are manured with cod; those 
trim, snug-looking wooden houses, their handsome furniture, 
the piano, and the musical skill of the young lady who plays 
it, the satin gown of the mother, the gold chain of the father, 
are all paid for in cod; the breezes from the shore, soft and 
warm on this bright August day, are rich, not with the odour 
of a thousand flowers, but of a thousand cod. Earth, sea, 
and air, are alike pervaded with this wonderful fish. There is 
only one place-which appears to be kept sacred from its in- 
trusion, and, strange to say, that is the dinner-table ; an ob- 
servation made on its absence from that apparently appro- 
priate position excited as much astonishment as if 1 had made 
a remark to a Northumberland squire that he had not a head 
dish of Newcastle coals. The town is irregular and dirty, 
built chiefly of wood; the dampness of the climate rendering 
stone unsuitable. The heavy rains plough the streets into 
water-courses. Thousands of lean dogs stalk about, quarrel- 
ling with each other for the offal of the fish, which lies plenti- 
fully scattered in all directions. This is their recreation ; their 
business is to draw go-carts. There are also great numbers of 
cats, which, on account of the hostile relations existing be- 
tween them and their canine neighbours, generally reside on 
the tops of the houses. A large fish-oil factory, in the centre 
of the town, fills it with most obnoxious odours. 


The subjoined is our authors’s sketch of the 


CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH CANADIANS. 


In Upper Canada the better class of people have generally 
the same manners and customs as those who are engaged in 
similar pursuits and occupations in England. So large a pro- 
portion are retired officers of the army and navy, government 
officials, and men brought up in the old country, who have 
settled and become landholders, that they give the tone to the 
remainder, and between them and their republican neighbours 
there is generally a marked difference in dress and manner. 
Among the lower classes this distinction is by no means so 
evident ; unfortunately, no small number of those dwelling on 
the borders readily adopt the ideas and manners of the Ame- 
ricans; indeed, many of them are refugees from the States. 
Those in the interior, however, retain in a great degree the 
characteristics of the country whence they or their fathers have 
emigrated. With the exception of the Richelieu district, the 
peasantry of Lower Canada, both of English and French ori- 
gin, are more pleasing, civil, and attractive in their demeanour 
than those of the Upper Province. The people of St. John’s, 
and other places from the Richelieu River west to the St. 
Lawrence, are singularly unprepossessing ; they have all the 
grossness and insolence of the worst class of the Americans, 
without their energy and spirit; besides, they are generally 
very much disaffected to the British crown. They are a mixed 
race of British, French, and Americans, and this union is by 
no means happy in its results. To the traveller coming into 
Canada from the United States by that route, these people 
appear in most unfavourable contrast with their neighbours ; 
their farms badly cultivated, their houses poor and dirty, and 
the race of men mean-looking and discontented. While at St. 
John’s, I made many efforts to find out the causes of their 
stagnation and ill-feeling, but it was vain. They acknow- 
ledged that they had no taxes, that land was cheap, that Mon- 
treal was an excellent market for their produce, that no laws 
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pressed upon them peculiarly of -vexatiously. ‘One many, in- 
deed, said that not being able to elect their governor was.a 
very great grievance, and, on that account they could not con- 
sider themselves a free people. 1 suggestedsto him that this 
grievance, great as it was, need not have prevented him from 
mending his fence, through which, while, we were speaking, 
half-a-dozen cattle had entered his field, and were performing 
polkas on his young wheat. The fact is, that: these turbulent 
mixed breeds are an indolent and worthless: set of. people, 
willing to attribute ‘their anprosperous: condition to English 
laws, rather than to'their own demerits. 


The traveHer successively visits Montreal, Kingston, 
Niagara, Buffalo, &c., examining the public buildings, 
madhouses, conyents, prisons, and recording his impres- 
sions with lively exactness.. The field sports, too, ‘in 
which he partook, are described with a graphic ‘hand. 
The great lakes gave our traveller less pleasure than ‘he 
anticipated ; he describes them ‘as having the aspect of 
- dead sea, Over Lake Ontario, when he visited ‘it, 
there 





. Lay acalm, and there are no tides; the stillness was op- 
pressive ; the leaves of the. trees, in some parts of the beach, 
dipped.in the water below, motionless as the air above. ‘Thie 
shores are low and flat on this side; the eye wearied as it fol- 


lowed the long even lines in the fair perspective, mingling with |, 


those of the surface of the lake; on the other side, the broad 
expanse Jay like polished lead, backed by the cloudless sky, 
Lake Ontario is five hundred miles round ; the length measures 
three times the breadth, and its surface is two hundred and 
thirty-one feet above the level of the Atlantic. Throughout 
the whole extent the largest ships may sail—in many parts a 
line of a hundred fathoms has not reached the bottom ; owing 
to this great depth it never freezes; except where the water is 
shallow along the shores. ~ A great and every year increasing 
trade is carried on over its surface in steam and sailing vessels 
worthy. of the ocean. The English possess now a marked su- 
periority, in the number, of their shipping ; their steam-boats 
are twice as numerous ag those of their sonthern neighbours, 
their shore.is also more populous, more solidly thriving, and 
better cultivated ; ten years ago the reverse was the case. 


The distinction between the manners of the Americans 
and Canadians is effectively contrasted ‘in the following 
extract :— 


The manner of seryants to their masters, and of the lower 
classes generally, to their superiors, is. much the same as in 
England; tradespeople, too,, hold a like relative position. 
Your bootmaker does not consider that it adds to his import- 
ance or real, independence to sit down in your room. with his 
hat en, and.whistle and spit while he takes your measure, as 
his Republican brethren in the United -States would probably 
do, L.made a small purchase from a man in.a shop at Balti- 
more, who was smoking a cigar, chewing tobacco, and eating 
a peach, at,the same time ; with so many pleasing and inter- 
esting occupations, he.of course had not much leisure to spare 
for civilities to his customer. With the exception of a few, of 
the lowest class, the Canadians are quite free from those very 
disagreeable habits which are so; unpleasantly general among 
the Americans, . Chewing tobacco is not the fashion, and they 
reserve their, saliva for other purpeses.than those of a pro- 
jectile nature... Their manners, customs, and dress, are those 
of England, .not of. America ;. and in this there is a, bond of 
union and sympathy, of which all astute politicians acknow- 
ledge the strength and value. ; 

A. pleasing sspecimen, of our trayeller’s descriptive 
powers is this of a voyage up the St. Lawrence :— 

‘We pass’ Wolfe’s Cove, rich in undying: memories ;, beyond 
it, green slopes, gentle woodlands, and: neat, country, houses, 
each recalling to recollection: some; pléasant ride, or, drive, or} 


y social evening.!) On the left the Chaudiére,river, dwindled into 


a tiny stream, wader the ,summer’s sun,, its; rustic. bridge, and’ 
rocky, pine-fringed. banks; on, the right Cape Rouge, the end 
of the bold table-land on which stands the great citadel of the 
west. Beyond it, stretches out for many miles a rich, flat’ 
tract varied by field a er and anon the church 


which shelter:these fair valleys from ‘the, ice-blast of the north. 
For one-hundred miles.wp the! great river,.the scene is.the 
same, monotonous if you will, but monotonous in beauty ; the 
shores all along thickly dotted with, the white cottages.of the 
simple haditans. A. short distance above, Cape Rouge, we met 
a large raft of :white pine, one.of:.the strange sights. of the St. 
Lawrence. ‘It was about three acres.of timber, bound together 
by clamps! of wood into a solid stage; on. this were erected 
five or six wooden houses, the dwellings of the,raftsmen. The 
‘wind was in their fayour, and they had .raised in front a 
great number of broad, thin,boards, with the flat sides turned 
to the breeze,'so a8 to form an inmnénse sail, These floating 
islands. are guided ; by long, oars; they,,drop down. with the 
stream, till they meet,the,tide, then anchor when it.turng, till 
the ebb.again eomes to, their aid... They. have. trayelled from 
many. hundred miles in,the interior; by the banks of the far 
distant branches of the Ottawa those pines were felled ; in the 
-depth.of winter the remote,forests. ring, with the; woodman’s 
axe; the trees are lopped of their branches, squared, and 
dragged: by horses over, the deep. snow; .ta the rivers, where, 
upon the ices the:rafts, are. formed... When the thaw in the 
spring }opens up the mountain. streams,, the, stout. Jumberers 
collect the remaing of their winter-stock, with. their, well-worn 
implements, and on, these rafts boldly. trust.themselves to the 
swollen waters. They often encounter much danger and hard- 
ship; not unfrequently the huge mass goes aground, and the 
fash id Rly ithent leaves the frait of their winter's labours 
stranded and useless on thé’ shingty/ beach.) As thecevening 
dropped upon ns, the clouds thickened into a close arch of 
ominous darkness, while a narrow rim,.of light all ‘round the 
horizon threw, all abaye and. below. into a deeper gloom. 
Soon a twinkle of distant lightning, and a faint rolling sound, 
ushered in the stom ; then the black mass above split into a 
thousand fragments, each with a fiery edge; the next moment 
the dazzled sight was lost in darkness, and the awful thunder 
crashed upon the ear, reverberating again and again. Then 
jagged lines of flame dived through the dense clouds, lighting 
them for a moment. with terrible brilliance, and leaving them 
gloomier, than, before, In a short time the tortured clouds 
melted into, floods of rain.. We pass St, Trois, St. Anne’s, 
Three Rivers, Port. St. Francis, and enter Lake St. Peter. 
These towns improve but little : their, population is nearly all 
of the French race; the houses are poor, the neighbouring 
farms but rudely tilled. The Canadian doés not labour to 
advance himself, but to support life; where he-is’ born there 
he loves to livej and: hopes \to lay his boned. : His, children 
divide the,land, and each must have part bordering the road or 
river,—so you see many farms hulf’a imile in length, but'only 
a few yards wide. Here in autumn ‘they reap their ‘scanty 
crops, in winter dance and make merry round their stoves. 
With the samé sort of dress that the first settlers wore, they 
crowd, each, Sunda and ‘saint’s day, to the parish church. 
Few can read or write, or know anything of the world beyond 
La belle Canada; each generation ‘ix’ a8 siniple and backward 
as the préceding. “But, with their gentle’courteous manners, 
their few wants, their blind, trusting, supe # faith, ‘their 
lovely country, their sweet old songs, sung by their fatiiers 
centuries ago, on thé banks of the’ suntly Loire;—TI doubt if 
the earth contains a happier people than’ the innocent Aaditans 
Hof Canada. Lake St. Peter ts but an ‘expatision of the river ; 
the waters are shallow, and the ‘shores flat’ atid monotonous ; 
‘after twenty-five miles it contracts again,* and “flows between 
several wooded islands.” We leave *Sorel,at the’ mouth of the 
Richelieu’ tivér, to the left: ‘this town ix ‘miad¢, ‘by English 
hands, moré! prosperous than its ‘neighbours.’ On the same 
‘side, ‘thirty miles ‘higher’ up, “is Varentes,’ a ‘place “of “mach 
beauty : a hundred years ago people ‘ctowded’ to? its mineral 
springs’; now it is but ¢ lonély spot.’ A fine'old‘churehi, with 


| two'lofty épites,’ statids i'the” cenitte’ of the village} in the 


back: ground; far awhy to’ the south -dast, if ‘the holy tountain 
Of Ranville+’ ow “the ‘sininit, "the Pigriki’s Oross'ts seen’ for 
many @ niile:’ Above’ Moritreal; the Ottawa joins the St. Law - 
crence ; both ostrearns on i by men om in — 
and beattifel “islands,” and; 'htitrying ostrohy’'rapids, 
| only fired fall rest in thé broad deep ie | fifteen ‘iiles below. 
At eight ©’elock im the moriinigWe'were bedids the Wharf at 
‘Montreal it'fs of gréat éxtént“redthing’ r @ taile up 
the’tiver; and ‘very s0Hd, duilt-of handsome J? Ef is 





and village, and, in the far distance, the bold range of hills 


broad and Goftenient “for purposes af consimerbe ;" vessels: of 


























five hundred tons can discharge their cargoes there. Imme- 
diately above the: town, the rapids of’ Lachine forbid -further 
navigation.” The tity extends along the river nearly two 
miles, the depth being about one-half the length. The public 
buildings ate calculated for what the place is tabe,—at present 
being perhaps too large and ‘nimetous in proportion, though 
fifty ‘thousand inhabitants’ ‘dwell aroand © +> The oneigh- 
bouring quarries furnish abundant: materials for the architect ; 
and the new shops and ‘streets are very showy. The French 
Cathedral ‘is’ the largest building“in the New’ World: its pro- 
portions are faulty; but’ it is nevertheless ‘a grand: mass: of 
masonry; ten thousand’ people can ‘Kneel at the same time in 
prayer within its ‘walls.’ The town is well lighted, and kept 
very clean’; fall ‘of bustle; life, and activity—handsome equi- 
pages, gay dresses,‘and ‘military uniforms. Many rows of 
good houses, of cut stone, are springing up in the suburbs; 
and there is a look of solidity about everything, pleasing to 
the English eye.“ Some of the’ best ‘parts of the town are still 
deformed’ by’a few old and ‘mean buildings; but as the leases 
fall in and improvements continue, they will soon disappear. 
Montreal is built onthé south shore’ of @n island thirty miles 
long, and about ‘one-third ‘of that breadth. All this district 
is very fertile; the revenues belong to the seminary of the St. 
Sulpicians, one’ of the orders of the Church of ‘Rome, and are 
fe rg The ‘Mont Royal alone ‘varies the level surface 
of this Island. * TSTANOONE (9H J we 


One.or two extracts we give from the second yolume 
on America and the Americans, 


I was astonished at the general prosperity of the Americans, 
their industry and skill, the vast’ resources of their country, 
and their advance.in all the usefil “arts of ‘life. In most, if 
not all, of these, they stand first among the nations of the 
earth, I will not say they inspired ‘me with affection or ad- 
miration, but they did inspire me with wonder. Their insti- 
tutions appear excellently well adapted to their situation and 
character at present, im many essentidl respects; but 1 con- 
sider them to be po aici and odious to other countries, or 
even to the probable futare condition of theit own. They pos- 
sess many great virtues, but not generally those which attract. 
Their well-directed redson may be far better than mere géene- 
rous impulse; but it does not touch the heart. Whatever 
esteem the traveller may entertain, he will searcely bear away 
with him much warmth of feeling towards them as a people. 


The following are his impressions of the seat of, go- 
vernment and-vaunted capitol of America. 


I, admired the capitol.at Washington very much. My ig- 
norance. of architectural science, I suppose, . blinded me to the 
faults of which itis so freely accused. ‘Two statues by Persico 
have been. Jately placed on.the left-hand side as you enter— 
one, of Columbus holding the globe in his hand (the character 
of his position and face I could not quite understand), the 
other, an Indian woman, stooping forward to look up to him, 
struck me as very, beautiful; an expression of vague terror, 
and yet admiration, is given to her face with exquisite art. It 
is said that some ladies do not quite apprové of the arrange- 
ment or quantity of hier draperies, At a little distance from 
the capitol is the gigantic statue of Washington, by Greenhow. 
The sitting attitude appeared to me stiff and undignified, but 
the head is the redeeming point. The figure is coyered in by. 
a wooden building, to guard it from the weather and from 
being injured); the latter object has totally and disgustingly 
failed. . Among.the minor outrages was the name of ‘‘ John 
H, Brown,)’ written in large letters. on the upper lip, so as.to 
look like moustaches ;, it must have required, some active ex- 

_ ertion to, get up. there. for the purpose of putting on this orna- 
ment,., The interior of; the capitol is judiciously arranged: 
both the Hall ofthe, Senate aud.the House of . Representatives 

are handsome, and :of the most convenient farm.:, The entrance 
hall of the. building is circular, of a fine height, and proportion ; 
some historical paintiogs ornament, er disfigure, it, according. 
to the taste of the observer. I went to the top.of.tha building ; 
as the thermometet was. at ninety -four degrees inthe. shade, it 
may be imagined to have. been tolerably, or. rather intolerably 
 hot.on the reof..; The. view.was.splendid; but) I was not.pre- 
pared to suffer, so.very. painful.a death as being roasted alive 


for the sake of seeing more of its one glaneejround, was,all I 
could afford, I.themjolted off to.the dockeyard and arsenal ;! 
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both are on a very small scale, and not remarkable fn any 
way, but for the kindness and courtesy of the officers who are 
good enough to.shew them. The post-office is a handsome 
edifice of white marble, and. the patent. office is well.worth 
seeing, being filled with models of allinventions by Americans; 
many of these are very ingenious and useful, others only com- 
plicated means of performing the simplest possible operations. 
The ‘electric ‘telegraph between Washington and Baltimore, 
soon T understand to be continued to Boston, is very simply 
and cleverly arranged; the mode of conversation is much 
more easy and rapid than that in London, which I have sinee 
visited, and only one wire of communication is made use of. 
The public offices are convenient, plain in appearance, and 
with but little bustle observable in them, 

Here our author was honoured with an introduction 
to President Potk. His account of the circumstance 
throws so much light on the state of things in America, 
that we give it at length. The absence of all ceremony, 
and the doubtless necessary caution given by the Negro 
as to keeping possession of the umbrella, appear strange 
and even ludicrous in the eyes of Englishmen. 








There was no public reception during my very short stay, 
but I had the honour of being presented to the President. At 
eleven_in the forenoon we arrived at the White House, under 
the shade of our umbrellas ; from the intense heat, a fire-king 
alone could have dispensed with this protection. It is a hand- 
some building, of sbout the same size and pretensions as the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s residencé in the Phoenix Park in Dublin ; 
but, much as I had heard of the Republican simplicity of the 
arrangements, I was not prepared to find it what it was. We 
entered without ringing at the door: my kind guide, leading 
the way, passed through the lower premises, and ascended the 
staircase, at the top of which we, saw a Negro, dressed very 
plainly, in, clothes the same colour as his face. He gritined ‘at 
us for a moment; and, calculating from the respectability of 
my companion that I did not mean to steal any thing, was 
walking off, till he saw me, with a-simple confidence which 
seemed to him too amiable to be allowed to suffer a betrayal, 
place my umbrella in a eorncr before entering the gallery 
leading to the private apartments: he immediately turned to 
correct my ertor, informing me that if I had any farther occa- 
sion for its services I had better not leave it there, ‘* for some 
one wou!d be sure to walk into it.’’ lof course took his 
counsel and my. property,:and, proceeded till we. arrived at the 
door of the President’s room. My guide knocked,.and the 
voice of the ruler of Millions said ‘‘ Come in.”” Before obeying 
this command, I of course left my unfortunate’ umbrella out- 
side: this done, I ‘walked ‘into the presence, and was intro- 
duced. At the same moment, the watchful Negro, the guardian 
spirit of my endangered property, thrust it into my left hand, 
with another and ‘stronger ailmonition to my simplicity; but 
this time his tone and’ compassion for my ignoranee had de- 
generated into that of almost contempt for my obstinate folly. 
In the mean time, my right hand was kindly skaken by the 
President, according to custom: he told me to be seated, and 
conversed with much urbanity. I, of course, trespassed’on his 
valuable time but for a very few minutes, and then departed. 
He was sitting at a round table covered with papers ; ‘another 
gentleman, I presume a secretary, was seated at a’desk near 
the window, writing. Mr. Polk is a remarkable-looking man ; 
his forehead massive and prominent, his features’ marked ahd 
of good outline.’ The face'was shaved quite’ clése, ‘the hair 
short, erect, and rather grey. “Judging ‘ftom his dress and 
general appearance, he might have been either a lawyer or a 
dissenting minister; his manner and mode of expression were 
not incongruous with his appearance. 


With this we must close dur ‘notice of ax eritertaining 


book. The extracts we have indulged in will abatidantly 
testify that, though the author has gone ever ground re- 


'peatedly pre-occupied, hex has lecked at things mia dif- 


ferénit’ perspective front former writers, and: produced a 


‘work which’ conveys an’ extremely vivid and evidently 


truthful idea ofthe country atid people of which it treats, 
aod which, by interest’ and information; ‘will repay a 
perusal. 3K 
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Father Darcy. By the Author of “Two Old Men’s 

Tales,’ &c. In 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Tue Author of “ Mount Sorel” has adventured upon 
historical romance, and with success inferior only to that 
which attended his portraitures of domestic life. Some 
time since we had occasion to examine, at very consider- 
able length, the characteristics of this distinguished no- 
velist. It would be a needless repetition to review them 
again; enough to state that the result of that examina- 
tion was to rank him almost, if not quite, in the first place 
among our living novelists. Certainly after BuLwer, 
and perhaps D’Israx.i, there is none that can endure 
comparison with him for all the loftier qualifications of 
a writer of fiction. He is more earnest, has more poetry, 
more imagination, more sentiment than Mrs. Gore, and 
his writings have this peculiarity, that they are not dashed 
with even a shadow of affectation. And he improves with 
each succeeding effort. Beautiful as werethe “ Two Old 
Men’s Tales,” they manifested the faults of inexperience. 
But “ Mount Sorel ” exhibited the excellencies improved 
and the faults avoided. It was, indeed, almost a perfect 
novel, and we never heard it spoken of byany reader other 
than in terms of warm praise. Father Darcy is of ano- 
ther class. It is, as we have said, an historical romance, 
the scene being laid at the close of the reign of Ex1za- 
BETH and the beginning of that of James. Theauthor 
has read up well for the occasion, and is very correct in 
costumes and the properties of his drama ; the characters 
are finely drawn, and win our regards almost from the 
moment of their introduction. As might have been an- 
ticipated from his former achievements, the descriptions 
of incident and scenery are singularly graphic. Alto- 
gether, Father Darcy is certainly the best novel the pre- 
sent season has produced, and will form a very accepta- 
ble addition to Cuapman and Hatv’s library, who thus 
offer for twelve shillings a first-rate novel, which, in the 
usual form of publication, would have cost a guinea and 
a half. All who read novels should read this, They 
cannot fail to be charmed with it. 








POETRY. 
Poems: Partly of Rural Life. By WituiAmM BaRNgs. 
London: Smith, 
The Indian Girl and other Poems. London: Simmonds. 
The Conquerors of Lahore. By the Author of the 

* Christian Pilgrim.” London: Newby. 
Infancy and Parental Love. By the Rev. CortstoPHER 

Biencow Dunn. London: Hatehard. 
INFERIOR poems “come like shadows, so depart ;” but 
it is our duty to recognise them in passing. We shall 
proceed systematically, commencing with the author of 
Rural Poems. If we had any faith in Mr. Barnes’s 
success as a poet, we should say, with the sentimental 
Julia of Byron :— 


By all means let the gentleman proceed, 
There’s pen and ink for you, Sir, when you need. 


We can even say so now, only qualifying the use of 
the pen and ink. These are merely the instruments of 
poetry, and if the poet be wanting, these instruments had 
better be used in making and balancing accounts, or in 
any other way, than in imitating the lifeless form of 
poetry. We take it for granted that Mr. Barnes is a 
sensible man; and when we say that, in following the 
muse, he is chasing the wind, he will take advantage of 
the assertion. Mr. BARNES must be a young writer ; 
his puerilities assert it: he follows the littleness of enig- 
matists and riddlers; he italicises certain letters in a 
poem, as if he would make alliteration a thing of theeye 
and not of the ear, We are always forbearing with 
youth, but Mr. Barnes’s literary youth is:not healthy, 








and, like a physician, we must appear harsh in order to 
do good. Mr. BarNeEs will do well to change his occu- 
ation. 
_ What is this” (The Indian Girl), which rises like 
the shade of poetry, and “ wears upon its baby brow”’ 
the images of measured syllables? We have had so 
much lately in the novel. of Indian manners and cus- 
toms, that the author of the Indian Girl probably 
thought that a spice of rhyme and rhythm would be 
acceptable, were it only for the sake of change.. This 
change has made the poem doubly tedious. That would 
be bearable in prose which is unbearable in verse. From 
an assumption of much we expect much, and he who 
assumes the character of a poet is expected to be a poet. 
The author of the Indian Girl disappoints this expec- 
tation. His style is abrupt and unfinished. It is made 
up of patches and ends. The public do not read poetry 
with the idea of learning a language. A poetical 
lossary is a prosy bore, To what illegitimate. family 
oes this belong? 


“ Neelis—my own behanemome—no ! 
Go where? shall not Gooehail go ?— 
Sell matowas to-day ?’.—** Wahsis ! 
To-day ?—Ahhah—mat’ was—all this— 
I go—this sohone goes—and when 

Shall the Skegene girl look again 

Upon Wollahstok’s loved otan? 

Gaze on penobs, where hettock ran— 
Too much !—hah—no—Nebowset’s look 
Will never brighten in the brook ; 
Deep-sorrowed, saddened—very deep— 
Her heart is with the mukaleep.— 

Go back—wahbsis—go home.’’ ‘ Nele go? 
Behanemome !’’ She said—‘‘ Hahteo |” 


The next poem on the list is entitled The Conquerors 
of Lahore. It isa poetic tribute,to the men of fire and 
sword, 

There was a death-like crush, 
And then a rushing sound! 

Thy waters, Aliwal, are rolled in blood, 
And gory is the ground! 


To thos» who are interested in the fortunes of “ Cap- 
tain Sword,’ this short poem will be welcome. While 
the author shouts with the English victors, he unveils a 
large share of horrors. “O God! let us pause, and 
look up to the sky,” as Lergn Hunt says; or let us 

ause, and turn to the other poems in the volume. 
hese poems are fairly written. The sonnets are as 
graceful and effective as sonnets generally are. The 
author is not likely to obtain much applause, but his 
acquaintance with the muse may be turned to better 
account. 

Infancy and Parental Love is a singular poem, inas- 
much as it is physiological. We question much whe- 
ther the poet and the physiologist can be united so as 
effectually to preserve the usefulness of each. Mr. DuNN 
aims at usefulness by connecting the two. He is no 
idealist, and no poet, if we take the term expansively. 
He changes prose into verse, as he observes, “ to attract 
the attention of my fair young countrywomen to a sub- 
ject in which they are personally and vitally interested.” 
This subject is, to instruct woman how to preserve her 
health, and how to fulfil the duty of a mother. An im- 
portant subject, truly, when we consider the lamentable 
amount of evil which a woman, ignorant on such 
points, entails on herself and offspring. We give Mr. 
Dunn credit for good intention. His verse is smooth 
and finished, but not sufficiently attractive to do much 
good. It is too elaborate to lure many women through 
the entire pages of the poem, and this is its ostensible 
object. A woman rarely reads poetry as she would read 
a sermon. She turns to poetry as to a temple of enchant+ 
ments, She seeks for amusement through the beau- 
tiful,, and through the beautiful she finds elevation. 
Physical degeneracy; and the remedy, she believes to be 
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distinct from poetry; and until Mr. Dunn remoyes this 
belief his book will not be so much read as he could 
wish, or we desire. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Philosophy of Magic, Prodigies, and apparent Mira- 
cles. From the French of EvseBe SALVERTE. 
With Notes, illustrative, explanatory, and critical. 
By Antrony Topp Tuompson, M.D. F.L,S. In 
2 vols. London, 1846. Bentley. 

M. SAtverte thus states the design of this work. We 

give it as translated by Dr. Tnompson. 


We have undertaken to restore to ancient history, that 
grandeur of which an apparent mixture of puerile fables 
robbed it; and to demonstrate that the apparent miracles and 
the magical operations of the ancients were the result of real 
scientific knowledge, more or less advanced, which the Thau- 
maturgists, for the most part, had secretly transmitted from 
one period to another; at the same time, with the greatest 
care, concealing that knowledge from all other men. Two 
principles have regulated our conclusions, Firstly: We con- 
sider it absurd to wonder at, or to refuse to. believe, what ap- 
pears supernatural. when it can be, naturally explained. 
Secondly: We regard it reasonable to admit that the physical 
knowledge proper for the working of apparent miracles was 
possessed by some men, at the time and in the country where 
historical tradition has placed the miracles. There must, we 
maintain, be a plausible motive for denying what has often 
been attested by many authors, and repeated at divers times : 
that motive no longer, exists,.and the apparent miracle re- 
enters the class of historical facts when an explanation, deduced 
from the nature of things, has dispelled the supernatural ap- 
pearance that caused it to be regarded as chimerical. But, 
again, how is it that conceptions of such high interests have 
never descended to us? Histories have been lost over all the 
world connected with the greatest parts of past times, and also 
much knowledge of every kind, the possession of which by the 
ancients cannot be disputed. To the general causes of de- 
struction which have occasioned these immense gaps in the 
domain of human intelligence, are joined two in particular, the 
power of which we have described; the one is the mystery 
with which. religious and political interests endeayoured to 
envelope free ideas; the other is the want of a systematic con- 
nection, which alone could have established between them an 
accurate theory, a connection without which facts were suc- 
cessively lost. There, was also no possibility. remaining for 
those which survived to recover those which sank gradually 
into the abyss of oblivion, from the lapse of time, from negli- 
gence, fear, superstition, and ignorance. 


This is, we believe, the first appearance of the work in 
an English dress, in its complete form, although it has 
been continually resorted to by the compilers of other 
books, as a storehouse of curious facts and recondite 
arguments. And certainly the notes, so copiously added 
by the translator, add much to its value, for they supply 
a great dealin which the author was deficient; they 
correct many errors, and they furnish a mass of informa- 
tion, gathered from. numerous sources, inaccessible to 
M. SALverrE. 

The idea embodied in the passage cited above is. car- 
ried out with extraordinary ingenuity. Wonders vanish 
like mists before the sun in. the hands of M. SALVERTE. 
Miracles are explained upon principles of science ; pro- 
digies are shewn to be phenomena of nature; magic is 
ventriloquism, or the tricks of jugglers. He accounts 
for every thing, no. matter how apparently impossible; 
and in this lies, we think, his great.error, He attempts 
too much, He is so engrossed. with, his theory, so 
anxious to prove its efficacy, that..he sets nothing down 
to the account of the credulity of the actual witnesses, 
and the ex tions of hearsay evidence; but, assum- 
ing the truth of the appearances, he sets himself to shew 
their consistency with nature by some explanation, often 
very far-fetched, derived from the obseryation of physical 
phenomena, or. the ches of science,» 





Still, in spite of this, defect, the work is an extraor- 
dinary monument of industry and ingenuity. It is a 
magazine of facts, such as was probably never before 
assembled on such a subject. As such, it is valuable 
for reference; and it is amusing and instructive too as a 
book for reading. It suggests much material for reflec- 
tion; it throws much light upon character, and opens a 
curious chapter of the human mind, which the mental 
physiologist may study with advantage. Where so much 
is offered to the journalist as adapted for illustrative 
extract, the difficulty is, what to choose. We have 
scored, we find, some twenty passages, as containing 
what appeared to be of peculiar interest; but as these 
would far exceed the space allotted, we must restrict 
extract to a small selection from tiem. That, however, 
will be sufficient to satisfy the reader that it is just the 
work to be ordered for his book club. 


THE UPAS TREE STORY. 


A real valley of death exists in Java; it is termed the 
Valley of Poison, and is filled to a considerable height with 
carbonic acid gas, which is exhaled from crevices in the ground. 
If a man or any animal enter it, he cannot return; and he ‘is 
not sensible of his danger until he feels himself sinking under 
the poisonous influence of the atmosphere which surrounds 
him; the carbonic acid of which it chiefly consists rising to 
the heigitt of eighteen feet from the bottom of the valley. 
Birds which fly into this atmosphere drop down dead; and a 
living fowl thrown into it dies before it reaches the bottom, 
which is strewed with the carcases of various animals that have 
perished in the deleterious gas. 


M. Sauverrte is obliged, in carrying out his theory, 
to give the people of antiquity eredit for a great deal 
more of scientific knowledge and skill than their records 
shew. He thus justifies this :— 


With what disdain, what ridicule, should we treat an ancient 
author if he told us that. a woman had a breast on her left 
thigh, with which she nourished her own and several other 
children ! yet this phenomenon has been vouched for by the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, The known correctness of the 
philosopher who examined it, and the value of the testimonials 
upon which he rested his veracity, would have been sufficient 
to have placed the..matter-beyond.a-doubt.. There is still one 
cause which diminishes and destroy: much of the improbability 
of marvellous events; it is the’ facility which one finds in 
stripping these events of every thing monstrous, such as at 
first provoked achallenge. In order to effect this, it is always 
necessary to allow for that spirit of exaggeration peculiar to 
the human mind. It is ignorance which prepares credulity to 
receive prodigies and apparent miracles; curiosity excites ; 
pride interests ; the love of the marvellous misleads ; anticipa- 
tion earries us on; fear subdues; and enthusiasm intoxicates 
us; whilst cliance; that is to say, a succession of events, the 
connection of which we do not perceive, and which also per- 
mits us to attribute effects to erroneous causes, seconding all 
these agents of error, sports with human credulity. 


This is his explanation of 
THE STORY OF NIOBE. 


A rock which is first descried upon the side of Mount Sipy- 
lus was regarded by the ancients as the unfortunate Niobe 
transformed into stone by the anger or the pity of the gods. 
Q. Calaber notices this matamorphosis, at once admitting and 
explaining it. ‘‘ Far off,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ is seen the figure of 
a woman stifled by sobs and melted in tears; but on approach- 
ing, nothing is visible but a mass of rock detached from the 
mountain.”’ ‘‘ I have seen this Niobe,’’ says Pausanias; ‘‘ it 
is a craggy rock which, when viewed near, bears no resem- 
blance to a woman ; but when seen from a distance it has the 
appearance of a female figure, with the head bent down, as if 
shedding tears.” Endemic diseases have, in figurative lan- 
guage, been termed the arrows of Apollo and Diana, because 
their origin was referred to the influence of the sun and the 
moon upon the atmosphere ; or more properly to those sudden 
changes from heat to'cold, and dryness to dampness, attendant 
upon the succession of day and night in a mountainous and 
wooded:country. There is ‘nothing more probable than that 
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prophesying, amidst the din of the tumult of waters, and fixedly 


.c Would, in such .a position, soon. bécome Vertigino 
thing similar may be seen in the cataleptic state into which the 


« » by:.general. laws, the , priest, was ;able, to, risk, a, prediction 
i owespecting.the sqil.and the climate of a country, by consulting’ 
1 the entrails of particular victims... The science of the Auspices | 


=~ preddiition was’ proper, as'this: dintle insect, wiakes, the greatest 


99 dnseats, andcit isespecially. destructive of; ants ;,a fact-which” 
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* one of these ‘diseases, peculiar to theneighboprhood of Mount 


““Sipylus; ‘shotild ‘have carried off-the children’ of a ehief:before:| ing to the gods, he co 


‘the ‘eyés of their distracted mother.’ Superstitious man, ever 
imagining “that “he ‘sees’in misfortune’ the existence of crime, 
believed that Niobe, too proud of the prosperity of her nume- 
rous family, was justly punished for having/dared to:eompare 
“her happiness ‘to’ ‘that’ of ‘the divinities; whose resentment she 


augur, In order,to, obtain .f b ck f ape offer- 
re eyo aria terrae 


. , ith as. much success 
as sagacity; he knew that, by fr ne ¢ spot where the 
grapes were ripe, and:-abundant, thet pr Hy should lead 


| him. t0.the object of; bis search, ;, A similar rant (Of juvenile 
sagacity was, exhibited in our times, Gassendi, direct g. the 
attention of his-schoolielioms.to. the sky, as they der 

e 


S| they stood . 
experiericed : ard in’ the ‘remembrance. of''this: unfortunate a tree, proved ..to them that the claire gy ‘th 
ou 


mother, as well as obsérvinig that the rock resembles a female 
figtre in tears, ‘credulity beholds in it the ‘portrait. of Niobe. 
And alf this may; with as much probability; have:been:a:real 
history, as’ an allegory intended to shew, *by'a picture of the 
instability of human prosperity, the folly of presumption. In 
either case, the priests of Apollo and Diana seconded, ifi they. 
did not create; the established belief; and delighted to shew 
upon Mount Sipylus this imperishable monument of the ven- 
geance of the gods. i 


In’ one. of ‘his; notes, Dr. THompsox shews that the 
ancients were acquainted with prussic,acid, 


. .The bitter almond contains the constituents of prussie acid 
and a peculiar volatile oil, resembling the peach-blossom in jits 
odour ; both are developed when the almond is bruised and 
brought into contact with water. When'the bitter ahnond, 
therefore, is miasticated and receives’ moisture in the mouth 
and stomach, the prussic acid then formed operates asa power- 
ful sedative upow the nervous system, and ténders'the body less 
susceptible of the influence of excitants, cdhsequently of wine. 
It forms, as it were, the balance in the opposite‘ scale‘and pre- 
serves the equilibriam betweei the smking which’ would result 
frowa its uge were ‘no wine tdken and’ the intoxication which 
would: follow,an excéss'df wine were’ the bitter’ almonds ‘not 
eaten. Plutarch informs us that the sons’ Of the plrysiéian’ of 
the Emperor Tiberius “knew this fact ; “and atthougt ‘most 'in- 
trepid ‘topers, yet they kept themselves sober ‘by eating bitter 
almonds, a i iif 93 OJ Bille 4 ili wi 
M. Sa tvertn’s remarks on: ithe ancient.oracles: are. 
interestingy« 1i Loveilod * ,asiound ayer iti1p0m90 

Tt is not, correct to assume that, in the déejiveriig of Oracles,‘ 
all was intentional imposture and deceit. Those who! uttered 
em were, often under, the influence of real deliritim. My de 
Tigdmann, very plausibly believes, that the German ‘priestesses, 
ding the eddies formed on fe Faia egnete OF ‘the ‘iver, 

s Vertiginons. Some! 


magnetisers throw their subjects who are weak inorganization, 
and still more feeble in ata by aatarbing the imagination 
and Gking aceaitiod fot consideta blectiummon acenoorssion of 
monotonous and absurd gestures. * * * * Simple 
obsetvations;iwhiel! require mothing,-beyénd, eoihmoy_refiéc-4 
tion, and which we scarcely venture, to range,ander the beat 
of science, haye.also been the foundation of oracles, Instructed: 


and of the Augurs was also founded on. qbservations -apper- 
taining. to physi¢s, to meteorology, or to fiatural “history.” Te 
Livonia and in Esthonia, a religious opinion, antetior ‘to’ thie 
establishment, of “Christianity, forbade “the” agticalttirist té 
destroy. by fite thé crickets Ck carey se! that he should’ 
find in his habitation ;(as‘thése insects which the otickets kilt 
would texr his ‘clothes ‘and his linen’ to. pieeesy When-about to 
‘Duild & howse, ‘he Was directed to Observe what spéeies of: ant 
‘showed itsélffirst at the appointed iplace: : The-appearance of 
° “the great: fawn<coloured'ant, dr thé blaék arity was regarded as 
“pointing ‘out’ the! spot as a! favourable, site: bat should the 
sme} ‘red*antappear, miother Spat was |tobe selected. This) 


havoc in‘the provisions:and stores of man whilejthe two former 


<i gpecies, by preying wpan the Jatter, nevessarily/put,an, end to 
its ravages.: Im the same manner, the ericket.devours other 


‘clhag entitled:it ta consideration, and in many, Sounitieg render 
it)a.stored, insegt;,. There js no dif e's pre horaae 3 the 
man who destroys them,that.he will-suffer from the of 


have beheld in him.an, embryo prophet. . The Thaumaturgist 
has always proposed to himsel ryt x) ee onda to 
attain. it he has not. scrupled toymake use of all means indif- 
ferently, whether charlatanism, tricks, allegories, natural phe- 
nomena, observations, reasoning, or true science. But of ‘all 
themeans employed, perhaps the most powerful—at least that 
which increased the. efficacy, of all the rest—was the inviolable 
secrecy which, by, general. consent, concealed hig operations. 
To envelope events. in the veil of mystery, said the sages them- 
selves, serves, to, raise  Feperstie for those divinities whose 
nature eludes the senses of man... 3. ei 
Dr. Tuompsown questions the fact related of the foun- 
tain at the ‘Temple of Juprrer Amon, 9) Ve up 


The ruins of the Temple of Jupiter Ammon are situated. in 
an oasis, five dégtees nearly west of Cairo, called the Oasis of 
Siwah. _They-were discovered-by Browne, who travelled, into 
Upper Egypt in 1792; and, were. visited: by Horneman in 
1798, and-Belzoni in 1816, ,,.Horneman. discovered there the 
Fountain ‘of the Sun;ideseribed by Herodotus as warm at dawn, 
cool as the:day advanced, extremely cold at noon, gradually 
again becoming warmer: until sunset, aud. boiling hot at mid- 
night. Belzoni had-no thermometer.to measure: its tempera- 
ture ; but, judging from, his foclings, he states, that he found it 
about 80°:¢arly in: ‘the morning, .40°,,at-noon, and 100° at 
midnight.‘ The well is.sixty feet deep, in.a shaded, spot; and 
it is probable that. were its,temperatune measured by.a ther- 
mometer; it would he/found nearly the same at all times; but 
‘when measured by’ the hand,.2, fallacy is produced sby the, dif- 
feréft. temperament, of the body at the time, At midnight, 
the body: being, cool, the, water, would, feel hot ;, but at midday, 
the body-being hot, ‘the water of. the,same temperature ag at 
midnight would feel ogol,: so dt at botididxs 2ew noasar 

Dr, THOMBON, ih aHotber note, yivds the following 
descriptian of the mater ih’ which ‘ventrilgquism: is “ac- 
com JiNGE “SIGE, I8 YHOMS199 Dildug iskaas as fs 


wind, moved over their, heads, and not. 1900, al aif ihe 
appeared the moving Object. ay ey te i les we should 
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 Ventriloquism *is:the power of imitating: voires, sounds) or 
noises, as if they were -ekfraneous-and not originating 
in the-atterer; ‘but: itvisome other: persom,{ gad sini qplaces at 
various distances)’ an@vevermsin séweraldireetions; A skilful 
| wentriloguist) i these effects withoutany apparent meve- 
nent: hte orsy lige) or <featutess 2/Vaxioud dpinionsohave 
been advanced ‘by physiologists with wegard to, the manner of 
producing’ sacl an i effects:i: The: most eommanly: rengived 
ger reférs it 'to:the ipower ef articuldtion:duting inspiration. 
. Majendie regards:it as 4 mére modiseation-of the erdipary 
‘voice, so as to imitate the!sounds!whick the yoite-suffers, from 
distance: and latterly» Miller contemds ‘that: it, “consists; in 
‘inspiring deeply; "90 9s / te! protrude’ :férward the! abdominal 
viscera by the desGent’ of the atiaphragm,: and, then: speaking 
while the expiratioinis performed very slowly: throagh avery 
tiarrow gléttis by(means of thecsidesiofuthe chést, alone, the 
‘diaphragm ‘niaittaining vits: id position «(:Spunds; may 
be thus uttered ‘which resemble the: voice: Jef: a; person: calling 
hfrom @ distdfiee.t? ¢Phisois aweryiprobable explanations es- 
‘pecially #s the imagination influences: thé judgment: whem we 
direct the eax to the:place owhence; the ‘vantridornist, pretends 
| that the sounds 58 of the trick -which is, always 
taken adeantagsof by 8 ett tie! @ .M doigiur ai 
In the nents extract > there, da.2> enlleetion, of, gurious 
factauawally, explning by, saferance, to chemistry ¢— 
“The agenty of heat: th thevexpansion of: oil,on anyother 
 fiquid,| béelongeto’another:deience than hydrostatica 4; thus we 
are natutally led to! examine» what waa) the extent, (or gather 
‘hdw “triuch! we: batytrabe,:of those pretesided for which 
the anelents were indebted! ti ‘a ~practica}-ksto : of che- 





: those insects -of which it is the natural enemy.’ Prom! infancy’ 
ce 


Mistry, . Passing: taitnore elevated ideas,-we may veral;the ex- 
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aiiplé St ‘Kétepddotap: Who “chenicsRy teproHNbdd thexdels-. 
terious éxlafations’ of a sacred grotto; whith proves’ that a 
science so prolific of apparent ‘miracles’ was’ ‘not ‘wnknown in 
the temples. ' Other facts tend to’ conifirtiy this ‘opinion, | Mar- 
cos, the leader ‘of’ one “of* those ‘sects which, ti the €atliet'ages 
of the Church, endeavoured t6 athalydmate® with ‘Christian 
doctrines particalar doginas ‘and ‘tite of ‘initiation, filled three: 
cups Of transparent “glass with’ ‘coloutless wite during ‘his 
prayer the fluid’ fii ‘one’ of thése’cups' béedme blood-red} in 
another purple, and ‘in the third of an azure Bluey oAtea later 
period, ‘a well’ might be seen'ini at Egyptian church, the waters 
of ‘which, Whiter they “were ‘placed ‘itr  Jaitip,: became’ of 
@ sanguine ¢olour:” Ih Addition /to° these seeming miracles, 
probably borrowed from tle mysteries of some’ ancient tem- 
_ple, let us add one “of later times.” At the court of the Duke 
of Brunswick, Profess6r Beyruss promised: that during dinner 
his coat should béconie'red ;'and; to the’ anvazement of the 
rince and his other guests, it acttially Becatne of that colour. 
M. Vogel, who rélates the fact, does not reveal the ‘secret made 
use of by Beyruss’; but ‘he observes, that by pouring time- 
water on the juice of the beet-rodt ‘a “colourless liquid is ob- 
tained ; and that,-a\-piece (of ¢loth steeped in, thisliquid and 
quickly dried becomes red. in afew hours, simply, by contact 
with the air; and further, that the effect is accelerated in an 
pst whete ‘champagne ‘aiid “other wines are’ being iplen- 
Hy ‘poured® dat? Tt" ‘has’ been “proved »by -recent :experi-~ 
ments, that wool dyed by orchill of violetvcolour, or! stained 
blue by the dcidulated sulphate of indigo, in a bath of bydro- 
sulphuric acid; becomes ‘coldurless, ‘yet resumes the. bhid or 
the violet colour on exposiire to ‘the’ free “air! Either expla. 
nation applies to the modern fact, and indicates the possibility 
of reviving ancient prodigiés + ¥t ‘also diseovers the manner in 
which, amidst’ flaming ' torches anid smoking: incense; in: the 
sanctuaries of Polytheishi; the veil concealing the sacred ‘things 
may have heét sten'to changé from white’ to adeep blood-red 
‘hue, and’ which’ spectacle ‘wus ‘considered as ‘the presage of 
frightful disasters.” “Blood boiling: on» the:altars, or mpaw the 
marbles, or in the vases of' the ‘temple; wasoalsd indicative of 
peril arid calamity.” In’ -Provence;:in the’ sixteenth century, 
when a consectated*phial, filled with the blood of St. Magda-. 
lene, in a‘ Solid ‘state; was ‘plated ticat’ her pretended head, the 
blood became ‘liquid “atid? suddenly boiled.’ Phe same pheno. 
menon was exhibited in the cathedral of ‘Aveltino, with:the 
blood jof, St. Laywreneg ;, and also at Bisseglia, with that of 
St. Pantaleon, and,of two other, martyfs, , Ip the present day,, 
at an annual public ceremony at Naples, some Of the blood of 
St. Januarius, collected and dried centuries ago, becomes spon. 
taneously tiquified, and rises ima boiling-state to thetop/of the 
phial that ericloses it.) These 
reddening sulphuricether with orcanette: (onoema,: Linn.) and 
mixihg the tincture with spermaeeti..; This: preparation, at 
ten degrees above the: freezing point. grade), nenpains 
eondensed, but melts and boils at twetity.» T'o raise, it,to,this, 
temperature, it is only iecessary to hold the | phial. whieh,con, 
tains it in the hand for somé time. i Jf @ little simple.jugglery, 
be combined: with ‘this: philosophical experiment; the. apparent, 
miracle! is completel At Naples, the 'pretendad relies of St... 
John ‘the Baptist annually shed» blood; :.and -bleed . trickles 
F rem the withered bones of St. Thémas Aquinas, thus proving) 
the autheiiticityof ithe relics; held in veneration, by the monks, 
"Uf Fossa Nuota ;, and the: bones of) StisNicholas of Foleatius, 
‘exposed on the! altar for the adoration of the:faithful, soon, fills | 
" with blood'a Jargé silver -basin | placed:below: it, by, the. fore» 
sight ofthe priests; [Fromthis: solution: itiaeems.ta. follow, 
that the Thaaniaturgists- were acquainted with alcoholic liquors, 
aiid with the art» of: distilling necessity to obtain, thems;9" 
’ thas it was easy for them toiprodace the apectacle of burning 
liquids, with which they astonished ithe multitude. 5... 


+ afa 3 


er’ We conclude with one p beage tom ith “HE ast “chiapter,: 
in which M. Saceebre justin hi " astimption’ of the 

: ‘€xfenisive séientific knowledge of the anciental: ::] 
But, again, how is it that conceptivns Of set highinterests, 
‘have fieverodéscendedtosus?i Histoniedheve-been,dgst over, 
all’ the-world¢ophectdd with the greatest.parts of, past, tines, 
tnd ‘also sivach (k ofcewery kind, (the possession of, 


’ chusep of destruction owhich lave. these, immense. 
° “gape the: domaimiof ‘buman inteiigenge: are joined two in 


‘qhidhe bythe dnbients:rannot ‘be. -disputed...."To, the general | evidence that the'reigh ‘of terror had’not lon 
‘bedasioned, shese. 4 | The s¢ 


é phenomenes may:be produged by |. 


particular, the power of which. we have described ; the one. is 
the mystery with. whieh religious and political interests endea- 
voured: to envelop free ideas; the other.is the, want of A Bys- 
tematic connection, which alone could have established between 
them an accurate theory, @ connection without, which, fagts 
were successively Jost, There was also no possibility remain- 
ing: for. those which survived. to .recovet,.those which sank 
gradually into:the abyss of oblivion, from, the lapse. of time, 
from negligence; fear, superstition,.and; ignorance. We must 
not judge ancient,conceptions by our own... Experimental 
chemistry, considered asa science, dates from the last century. 
It only existed. before as a capricious empiricism, directed by 
‘chance, misled, by the) dreams of the. alchymist...More an- 
ciently, the Romans had .copied, the writings .of the Greeks ; 
who themselves, without attempting more experiments, copied 
what they found in the most ancient books, or in, the recitals. of 
foreign authors, whom they did not always,. understand. 
Democritus alone seems to have felt the necessity of observing, 
of learning, and of knowing for himself? | He’ passed his life 
in making experimetits, in noting down in a book which treats 
of nature facts that he had. verified. .We may, ask, to.what 
point had he conducted his researches, in pursuing which he 
had.probably no theory to serve him as a guide? Tt is difficult 
to conjecture, his works having long since perished,’ It ig at 
least certain that. in the general opinion they had acquired Yery 
great authority, So great was the weight of his testimony in 
physics, and.in natural history, that works published under his 
name, but.not. written by him, cineulatet Widely ; although 
filled with ridiculous fables upon the properties of minerals, 
animals, and plants. . Pliny, who often quotes these pretended 
works, of Democritus, believed in their authenticity ; = 
Aulus Gellius has unveiled the impositions, and is justly in- 
dignant at the outrage made on the memory of so great a man. 
In a passage unfortunately too concise, Solinus seems. to pre- 
sent. Democritus as engaged in a frequent, contest against the 
magi, and dpposing to their impostures phenomena prodigious 
in appearance, but nevertheless natural, to shew them how far 
‘the power of tlie hidden properties of: bodies: can. ektend. 
‘* Democritus,” says Lucian, ‘ believed in nouninaeles; per- 
suaded that those which were effected owed their success to 
deception ; and he applied himself to’ discover the’ method by 
which they could deceive: in a word, his philosophy Brovght 
him to this conclusion, that magi¢ (an art well Known by im, 
since the magi were its institutors) was entirely confined tothe 
application and the imitation of the laws ‘dnd 'the works of 
nature.” This opinion, proféssed by the Ge kere 
philosopher of antiquity who Studied ‘sciénée ast Ought’ té’be, 
ig precisely that which wé have striven to estiiblishi'” 8° 








JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITBRATURE. : 
(ue sat 7 * 25 ben. Use p arrears? " 
ot Bes Vases Sacres::' Par Eure: Berries). :4846. 
THis is one athong the most: pleasing and \graphie of 
LELre Bervite’r’s°fittle tales, °They-are never wanting 
in interest, ‘though ‘efter’ ir powers the! characters‘ are 
naturally drawn, and’ represented ‘with much tiith*and 
feeling ; there ‘is’ about them, alsé,'/a*tone of ‘sithpiicity 
and earnest faith whith cafinot’ ‘fail’ 6° itpréas’ “their 
readers, The plots are géenerally frail’ to att intahpible 
degree, merely sufficient to, hang together a few traits of 
character and individuality, but not for that reason vapid 
or dispiriting, I his,.tale.sumply turns apon the, loss of 
ithesacred vessels, committed during the; tumults of, the 
svantign to. the..care fe Aien Fanaa drove | Ronmgrds 
taal their 4 ppearan¢e: when ex by those 
most interested in them, -4 IE, Petia Pommerthee - ah 
when France: begau.to breathe, once. more, after the, bor- 
lroréof proscription; ,whem the . conquests of; ION A~ 
PARTE, while giving security without, produced. ing 
hwithiti.” ‘Tt-was “possible: to laugh anil sing withont; be- 
éonting ‘hericeforth an’ object of suspicion and dieimst ; 
‘ft Was possible now to“hazard: an’ epigram. on pitblic 
‘affairs, without ‘ranning-thechance of being denowaced 
as an aristocrat: "At thé santé time; things bore painful 
hot = 
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* one of these diseases, peculiar to the neighbourhood of Mount 
“‘Sipylus; shotild have carried off the children’ of wehief:before 
‘the ‘eyés of their distracted mother.’ Superstitious man, ever 


imagining ‘that “he ‘sees’ in misfortane the existence of crime, 
believed that Niobe, too proud of the prosperity of her nume~ 
rous family,’ was justly punished for having/dared to:eompare 


“her happiness ‘to’ ‘that’ of ‘the divinities, whose resentment she 


experienced: arid‘ i'' the remembrance. of''this: unfortunate 
mother, as well asobserving that the rock resembles a female 
figure in tears, credulity beholds in it the ‘portrait: of Niobe. 
And alf this may, with as much probability; have:been:a real 
history, as’ an allegory intended to shew, *by'a picture of the 
instability of human prosperity, the folly of presumption. | In 
either case, the priests of Apollo and Diana’seconded, if they 
did not’ create, the established belief; and delighted to shew 
upon Mount Sipylus this imperishable monament of the ven- 
geance of the gods. 


In‘.one, of ‘his; notes, Dr. THompson shews that the 
ancients were acquainted with prussic, acid, 


The bitter almond contains the constituents of prussic acid 


‘and a peculiar volatile oil, resembling the peach- blossom in/its 


odour ; both are developed when the almond is bruised ‘and 
brought into contact with water. When‘the ‘bitter almond, 
therefore, is masticated and ‘receives’ moisture in'the mouth 
and stomach, the prussic acid then formed operates ‘as a power- 
ful sedative upon the nervous system, and Tenders the body less 
susceptible of the influence of excitants; cohsequently of wine. 
Jt forms, ag it were, the balance in the opposite: scale and pre- 
serves the equilibriam between the sinking which’ would result 
froor its use were no wine taken and’ the’ intoxication which 
would: follow,an excéss'df wine were’ the “bitter ‘almonds ‘not 
eaten. Plutarch informs us that the sons’ of the physiéian’ of 
the Emperor Tiberius “knew this fact; “and although ‘imost'in« 
trepid ‘topers, yet they kept themselves sober by eating bitter 


almonds 


M. Satvertn’s remarks, on ‘the ancient ,oracles; are, 
interestingy© «i Lovo sioud ayer iHi190c9C 

It is not, correct, to assume that, in the déliveriny of Oracles,‘ 
all was intentional imposture and deteit., Those who'uttered 
them were. often,undeér the influence of real deliritiin.’ °'M, de 
Tiedmann, very plausibly believes, that the German priestesses, 
prophesying amidst the din of the tumult of waters, and fixedly’ 


_ megarding the eddies formed on the rapid course of ‘the river,’ 


would, in such a position, soon become Vertiginons.’’ '‘Somne- 
thing Similar may be seen in the cataleptic state into which the 
magnetisers throw their subjects who are weak in'organizafion, 
and still more feeble In mind, by disturbing the imagination 
and fking ateeatiod foes considera blectiumeon a encogssion of 
monotonous and absurd gestures. * * * * Simple 
Observations;iwhick! require mothing.-beyénd, cothmoyi_reflec-'4 
tion, and which we scarcely venture to range,,under the head 
of science, haye.also been the foundation of oracles, Tastructed 
by..general. laws, the.priest, was sable, to, risk, a. prediction 


Lo wespecting.the, sail and the climate of a country, by consulting’ 


the entrails of particular victims., The science of the Auspices 
and of the Tern eeg ‘also. founded on. qbservations dippers 


./{ taining, to physies, to meteorology, or, to natural ‘history. © Tir’ 


Livonia and in Esthonia, religious opinion, anterior ‘to’ tlie 
establishment. of “Christianity, forbade “the” ‘agticulturist to 
destroy by fite the crickets CAC Peabe y une that he should’ 
find in his habitation ;‘as‘thése insects Which Whe otickets kilt 


would teir his ‘clothes and ‘is ‘linen to. pieces’ When-about to’ 


Diild & howse, he was directed to observe what ‘spéciés of: ant 


“Cshowed iteélffirst at the appointed place.) The-appearance of 
* “the great: fawn<coloured int; dr thé bine ant; was regarded as 
pointing’ ‘Out’ the’ spot asa’ favoerable; site batishould the 


small ‘red? ant ‘appear; miother ‘spot was tobe selected... This, 
preciition was’ proper, as'this: Intle insect, makes, the greatest 
havoc in*the provisions:and stores of man, whilejthe two former 


Species, by preying wpdn the latter, recessarily!putan,end to 


‘ite ravages. In the same mannery the oriket devours other 
insects, andsit is)especially. destructive of, ants ;/a factwhich” 


redicting to the 
from the rava 


, Seems anseet eich 2s the, natural enemy. From cy 


augur, In order, to, obtain a fine bunch 0 8 offer- 
Into hn gos, bs Gaomlied ‘ae Oiee OA RY ette se 
as sagacity; he knew that by frequenting the spot where the 
grapes were ripe and,-abyndant, their. preference should lead 
him. to. the object/of; bis search, ;, A similar proof of juvenile 
sagacity was, exhibited. in our times, Gassendi, directing. the 
attention of his. schoolfellows, to the sky, as they stood under 
a tree, proved..to them thatthe clouds, ipebeai ed by the 
wind, moved over their, heads, and not the wegen ight the 
appeared the moving object.In.the.days of oracles we should 
have beheld in him an, embryo prophet, . The ‘Thaumaturgist 
has always proposed to himself one great end ; and in. order to 
attain it he has not. scrupled.to;make use Hea setae indif- 
ferently, whether charlatanism, tricks, allegories, natural phe- 
penen, olaerrotepa. rensenins, or true Lor nid _ But o a 
the means employed, perhaps the most powerful—at least that 
which increased theveticaty of prises & the inviolable 
secrecy which, by, general. consent, concealed his operations. 
To envelope events. in the veil of mystery, said the sages them- 
selves, serves.to raise, veneration for those. divinities whose 
nature eludes the senses of man. 4. ss, : 


Dr. THomPson questions the:fact related of the foun- 
tain at the ‘Teniple of Juprrer AmMon, p 


The ruins of the Temple of Jupiter, Ammon are situated. in 
an oasis, five dégtees nearly west of Cairo, called the Oasis of 
Siwah. .They-were discoyered.by Browne, who travelled, into 
Upper Egypt in 1792; and) were. visited: by Horneman in 
1798, and-Belzoni in 1816,',.Horneman. discovered there the 
Fountain ‘of the Sun;described by, Herodotus as warm at dawn, 
cool as;the:day advanced, extremely cold. at noon, gradually 
again becoming warmer. until sunset, and boiling hot at mid- 
night. Belzoni had.no thermometer.to measure its tempera- 
ture ; but, judging from, his feelings, he states, that he found it 
about 80°-¢arly in: the morning, 40°,,at noon, and 100° at 
midnight. |The well is.sixty feet deep, in.a shaded, spot; and 
it is probable ‘that. were its,temperatume measured by. a ther- 
mometer; it would be/found nearly the same at all times; but 
‘when measured by'the:hand,.9 fallacy is produced cby the. dif- 
feréft.témperament,of the body at she time, At midnight, 
the body: being: cooly the, water, would, féel hot ;, but at midday, 
the body -beitig hot, the water of. the.same temperature ag at 


midnight would feel o90l¥:s) sy ci botidulys eaw mor sor 
Dr. THoMPsos, ih attorber note, yires the following 
dearrpnah of the Hatiner ih whieh ‘Ventrilquisin’ id “ac 


8 ¥MOM31399 Sil¢ vq isbans as? 
comp ‘ : 


esityinoo bstb bas betosifos .evirsunasl 32 
Mi a A Nene or 
noises, as if they: were perfectly atfranedus-andnot, originating 
in the-atterer; but: in some other person,i and sini qplaces at 
various distances} an@veversin séweraldireetions; .A skilful 
ventriloquist produces: these effects withoutany apparent move- 
nient of his tawsyitlge? or «featutess -;Various dpinionsohave 
been advanced ‘by physiologists with wegard to, the saanmer of 
producing’ sacl: an | effects: Thee mosteommonly; received 
opinion reférs it 'tocthe [power ef articuldtion: during inspiretion. 
M. Majendie regards:it asd mére modisention.of the erdivary 
‘oie, so as to imitate the!soundd!whick the voite-suffers, from 
distance? andi latterly: Millle® contends {that it, ‘consists; in 
inspiring deeply, "se as te! protrude! :férward ‘the! abdominal 
viscera by the deséent’ of» the atiaphragm,; and; then. speaking 
while the expiratiowis performed very slowly:ithroagh, avery 
Harrow (glottis by(means of thecsides iofuthe chést alone, the 
diaphragm nmintaining vits: depresséd positions (;Sounds;amay 
be thus uttered ‘which resemble the: voice: of: a: person: calling 
from @ distutiee.2? <Phiexis awery probable explanations es- 
‘peciaRy #9 the imagination imflarnces: thé judgment when we 
direct the ear 46 the:place whence; the ‘ventrilormist, pretends 
: that the sou R rt of the trick .which is. always 
partes y, sentrilo dis, SOUT ICD. 6 Ve 


Maul ATHAVIAG .M doidur ai 
In the nents extract there, da. 25 ealleetion, of, curious 
facta usmallx, explningss by, Sefarence to, chemistry 4— 
“The -agenty of heat th the :expansion: of! oil, or anyother 
'iquid, /bélonge to’anstherseience than hydrostaticas;thys we 
are‘natutally led to! examine» what: wan: the-extent, or eather 


Aus 


Of | 4idwthuch! we: batytrabe,:of those-pretesided miragles for which 


the arielents were indebted! tod “practical -katowledge of. che- 





his future talent for thé” professioiof' an { 


Nevius‘ announce 


fdistry,: Passing tgitore elevated ideasy.we may veval:the ex- 
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ample of Aclepiodotus, who ‘chemically teprodused thexdele- 
terious éxhalations’ of’ a sacred ’grdtto; whith proves’ that a 
science so prolific of apparent ‘miracles’ ‘was ‘hot ‘enknowr in 
the temples. |" Other facts tend to’ confirm this ‘opinion. | Mar- 
cos, the leader ‘of one“of* those ‘seéts' which, fi the éatlier ages 
of the Church, éndeavoured to amalydmate® with ‘Christian 
doctrines particular dogm Hand ‘rites ‘of ‘initiation, filled three: 
cups of transparent “glass with ‘coloutless wine } during ‘his 
prayer the fluid’ i one’ of' these ‘cups’ bécame blood-red) in 
another purple, and ‘in the third of an aztire blue. “Atea’later 
period, a sir een seeii'in ah Egyptian chureh, the waters 
of which, ‘wherever’ they were ‘placed ‘itr a Jaiip,: became’ of 
a sanguine ¢olour.” In ‘addition ito’ these seeming miracles, 
probably borrowed fromi tlie mysteries of some’ ancient tem- 
_ ple, let us add one “Of later times.*° At the court of the Duke 
of Brunswick, Professor Beyruss ‘promised that ‘during dinner 
his coat should béconie ‘red ; ‘and, to the’ amazement of ‘the 
rince and his other guests, it atttially becatne of that colour. 

. Vogel, who rélates the fact, does not reveal the secret made 
use of by Beyruss’; but ‘he observes, that by pouring time- 
water on the juice of the beet-root ‘a colourless liquid ‘is’ ob- 
tained ; and that.-a‘ piece jof. cloth steeped in, thisiliquid and 
quickly dried becomes red. in a few hours, simply, by contact 
with the air; and further, that the effect is accelerated in an 
peat where ‘cham ‘aiid “other ‘wines are’! being iplen- 
Hy ‘poured dat?’ It" ‘has? Beet “proved »by recent .experi-~ 
ments, that Wool dyéd by orchill of # violetvcalour, or! stained 
blue by the deidulated sulphate of indigo, in abath of bydro- 
sulphuric acid, bechmes ‘colourless; ‘yet resumes the. blud or 
the violet colour’on exposure to the’ free“air, | Either expla. 
nation wee to the modern’ fact, and indicates the! possibility 
of reviving’ancient prodigiés + 7t ‘also diseovers:the:manner in 
which, amidst’ flaming ‘torches ‘and smoking: incense; in the 
sanctuaries of Polytheishi, the veil concealing the sacred things 
may have hee ‘seen'to change from white'to adeep blood-red 
‘hue, and: which’ sp ‘was ‘considered as ithe: presage: of 
frightful disasters.’ “Blood boiling: on» the altars, or paw the 
marbles, or in the'vases of the ‘temple; wascalsd indicative of 
peril and calamity.” In’ Provence; ‘in’ the sixteenth century, 
when a consecrated*phial, filled with the’ blood of: St. Magda-. 
lene, in a’ Solid ‘staté,' was ‘plated tieat’ her pretended head, the 
blood became “liquid ‘aiid’ suddenly boiled: Phe ‘same pheno. 
menon was exhibited in the cathedral of ‘Avellino, with:the 
blood, jof, St. Laywrenee ;, and also at Bisseglia, with that of 
St. Pantaleon,. and of two other martyts, , In the present day, 
at an annual public ceremony at Naples, some Of the blood of 
St. Januarius, collected and dried centuries ago, becomes spon. 
taneously tiquified; and rises ima boiling-state to thetop/of the, 
phial that ericloses it:: ‘These :phenomens maybe produced by 
reddening sulphuricether with orcanette: (onoema,:; Linn.),and 


mixihg the tincturd «with spermaeeti:.: This: preparation, at | , 
ten degrees above: the: freezing: point: (cen/agrade), newains | 


condensed, but melts and boils at twenty.» To raise, it,to.this, 
temperature, ‘it is only iiecessary to hold the |phial, whieh, con, 
tains it in the hand for somé time. {i Jf a little simple, jugglery, 
be combined: with ‘this philosophical experiment, the. apparent, 
iniracle is complete... .At Naples, the ‘pretended relios of St. | 
John ‘the: Baptist annvally sheds blood; ..and -bloed . trickles 


‘ f remi the withered bones:of St, Thomas Aguihas, thus praying; 


the autheliticity‘of thé relics; held in veneration, by the monks 
‘lof Fossa Nuova ;. and the: bones of) St.Nicbolas of Toleatius, 


‘exposed on the! altar forthe adotatipniof the:faithiul, soon, fills | 


" with blooda Jargé silver -basin | placed:below: it, by, the. forex 
sight ofthe priests; ‘From this: solution: iti aeems ta. follow, 
that the Thaaniaturgists:-werd dcquainted with alcoholic liquors, 
atid with the art: of: distilling necessuty to obtain, thems;and 


* thus it was easy for thems toiproduce the. apectacle of, burning 


Tiquids, with which they astonished the multitude... , 


er We conchide with one nisage roth LHe Ist! ‘chapter,’ 
SA i ee Ep ; 


in which M. SALVERTE just " asdutiption’ of the 

‘ ‘¢xtensive wéientific knowledge sof the ancientai: | ' 
But, again, how is it that conceptisnd bf stich high-interests 
‘have fieverdescendedtosus?: Histonies:heve.been,Jgst over 
all’ the-world ¢ophected with the greatest. parts of,;past, times, 
‘and also‘ aimach (knowledge of :every, kind, ithe .possession .of, 


’ chusep of’ destruction ;which liave edasioned. these, immense, 


whidh-by the ancients cannot ‘be disputed... To, the,general |. 
° ‘gaps in the: domain of ‘baman intelligence, are joined 554 





particular, the power of. which. we. haye described : the one. is 
the mystery with.which religious and political interests, endea- 
voured: to-envelop free ideas; the other.is the want of a sys- 
tematic connection, which alone could have established between 
them an accurate. theory, a connection without which faets 
were successively Jost. There was also no possibility remain- 
ing: for those which survived. to . recover, .those which sank 
gradually into:the abyss of oblivion, from, the lapse of time, 
from :negligence; fear; superstition,.and; ignorance,. We must 
not judge ancient conceptions by our own... Experimental 
chemistry, considered as.a science, dates from the last century. 
It only existed before as a capricious empiricism, directed by 
chance, misled, by the: dreams of, the alchymist...More an- 
ciently, the Romans had copied, the writings .of the Greeks ; 
who themselves, without attempting more experiments, copied 
what they found in the most ancient books, or in the recitals, of 
foreign authors, whom they did not always,. understand. 
Democritus alone seems to have felt the necessity of observing, 
of learning, and of knowing for himself: » He passed his life 
in making experimeits, in noting down in a book which treats 
of nature facts that he had verified. .We may. ask, to,what 
point had he conducted his researches, in pursuing which he 
had-probably no theory to serve him as a guide? It is difficult 
to conjecture, his works having long since perished, It is at 
least certain that in the general opinion they had acquired very 
great authority, So great was the weight of his testimony in 
physics, and in natural history, that works published under his 
name, but.not. written by. him, cinenlated widely ; although 
filled with ridiculous fables upon the properties of minerals, 
animals, and plants. Pliny, who often quotes these pretended 
works, of Demogritus, believed in their authenticity; put 
Aulus Gellius. hasunveiled the impositions, and is justly in- 
dignant at the outrage made on the memory of so great a man. 
Ina passage unfortunately too concise, Solinus seems. to pre- 
sent. Democritus as engaged in a frequent contest against the 
magi, and Opposing to their impostures phenomena prodigious 
in appearance, but nevertheless natural, to shew them how far 
‘the power of tlié hidden. properties of: bodies: can. extend. 
‘* Democritus,’’ says Lucian, ‘‘ believed in nouninaele;; per- 
suaded that those which were effected owed their success to 
deception ; and he applied himself to’ discover the’ method by 
which they could deceive: in a word, his philosophy brovght 
him to this conclusion, that magic (an art well known by im, 
since the magi were its institutors) was entirely éonfinéd to-the 
application and the imitation of the laws ‘dnd ‘the works of 
nature.” ‘This opinion, professed by the tae See Oi 
philosopher of antiquity who studied ‘science ‘as Tt ought 16’ be, 


is precisely that which we have striven to estiblis="’” ° 
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Les Vases Sueres: Par Expr: Benruet:) 1846. 
THis is ‘one athong the most: pleasing and \graphie of 
hELre Berrite’r’sfittle’ tales, °They-are never wanting 
in interest; though ‘often’ im powers the! characters’ are 
nattrally drawn, and’ répresentéd ‘with* much truth and 
feeling ; there ‘is’ about them, als, '/a'torie ‘Of “simphitity 
and earnest faith whith’ cafinot’ ‘fail’ to” impress’ their 
readers... The plots are, génerally frail’ to an intangible 
degree, merely sufficient to, hang together a few traits of 
character and individuality, but not for that reason vapid 
or dispiriting, ,, his, tale. simply turns mpon the loss of 
ithe. sacred vessels, committed the; tumults. of, the 
revelution to. the care of, the cur¢é,, which, afterwards 
pmaake. their ‘appearance: when least: expected : by, those 
most interested in them. ‘The. period ts, 1902: thet epoch 
when France began.to breathe, once more, after hor 
‘rorsof: proscription; ,whem the , conquests of A- 
PARTE, while giving security without, produced well-being 
‘withiti© Tt-was cpossible to laugh andl sing withont; be- 
Conting ‘henceforth an’ object of suspicion and distaust ; 
‘it Was possible now’ to--hazard: an’ epigram.en piiblic 
affairs, without running the:chance of being denownced 
as ‘an aristocrht: At thé same time, things bore painful 
evidence that the'reigh ‘of terror had’ not long beertidis- 
tant, ‘The scene selected for the bpening of ‘the @tdry is 
Normandy; ‘where the 
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villagers of St, Clair, a hamlet at some little distance | 
from Mortagne, are assembled to celebrate ‘the betrothal 
of Jeannette Fleuriot and Antoine Denis. The humble 
tower of the church, situated at some little distance, was 
half demolished, while the once clear-toned bell had 
been melted for cannon. The church itself offered one 
image of desolation—broken windows, damaged roof, the 
sanctuary appropriated as a stable. ‘The presbytery had 
been razed to the ground; nothing remained of it but some 
scattered ruins covered with vegetation, while the ceme- 
tery bore unquestionable traces of the hand of profana- 
tion; no cross was standing, no sign remained to mark 
the abode of another generation. On the other hand, 
as if to denote the reign of other emblems, however 
transitory, there stood in the centre a withered tree 
broken in two; it was the tree of liberty, round which 
the patriots of the neighbourhood had but a few years 
before danced the carmagnole with all heart and soul. 
To give an idea of the state of village politics, it will be 
necessary to spend a few words on two persons impor- 
tant in the drama, and important in themselves. Pierre 
Fleuriot, the master of the farm where all were at present 
collected, might be regarded, for the sake of definition, as 
the head of the aristocratic and religious part of the 
community. Previous to the revolution he had been the 
sacristain and factotum of the Abbé Duval, the last curé 
of the village. We quote a few words :— 


When the curé had been compelled to flee to save his life, 
Pierre had been in a condition of extreme poverty. This ap- 
parent misery had, however, been the means of saving him 
from the first effects of republican excitement; the ex- 
sacristain was suffered to remain undisturbed, the more so as 
he was naturally of a gentle, inoffensive character, of a nature, 
too, rather to disarm the malevolence of his neighbours than 
excite it. He vegetated thus obscurely at Saint Clair, when 
he learned that one of his brothers had died, leaving four 
orphan children, without bread and without shelter. What 
could an unhappy labourer, like Pierre Fleuriot, do towards 
maintaining a family of four children? Nevertheless, to the 
great astonishment of the village, he manifested resources 
which, to every body around, had previously been utterly un- 
known and unsuspected. It was evident that he must have 
made savings to which he could apply in times of emergency, 
for he took the lease of a farm at Saint Clair, gathered 
together the family of his deceased brother, and appeared to 
have made a new step in the world. From this moment, not- 
withstanding the burdens Pierre had imposed upon himself, 
he was never behind-hand in the discharge of his rent; with- 
out being exactly rich, he seemed to enjoy a certain degree of 
ease, and, what contributed mainly to the popular estimation 
in which he was held, no wanderer or beggar ever presented 
himself at his gate, for hospitality or refreshment, without 
being received with the utmost kindness and liberality, This 
charitable conduct, more than aught else, contributed to the 
reputation of Fleuriot, as a man of piety, devoted to the 
ancient order of things, Naturally prudent, he had ever been 
particularly guarded in the manifestation of his opinions, more 
especially during the revolutionary crisis. Lately, however, 
feeling the influence of returning security, he had been less 
reserved in the expression of his regrets upon the past state of 
things in general. It was said, indeed, that he still wore a 
ehaplet, and that he signed himself whenever he passed the 
ruined church; but, spite of all this, Maitre Fleuriot was 
loved and esteemed throughout his neighbourhood, feelings 
that on all hands he seemed well to deserve. 

The head of the movement party at Saint Clair was the 
ghoolmaster of the village, an old and envious pedant, not 
without a considerable touch of that finesse which is the bane 
of the Normand character. Notwithstanding the exaggeration 
of his political ideas, Denis, so he was called, could not be 
accused of having taken any serious part in the devastations 
committed by the patriots at Saint Clair and its environs; at 
the utmost, he had suffered things to go théir own way; he 
was too cautious to compromise himself by any thing like in- 
dependence; his energies lay much more in words than in 
deeds. Nevertheless, he had filled the office of municipal 








| during the exercise of his charge, he had i 

ill to anybody; he could at least take credit to himself for 
having frightened half: the world out of their wits. .Two men, 
such as Pierre Fleuriot and»Denis, could. hardly have much in 
common, and, in truth, they long remained enemies; but 
what cannot interest effect, in :opposition to passion and 
opinion? The farmer had a young niece, pretty and lively, 
for whom a husband had. to be provided; Denis had a great 
booby of a son, whom it was ‘necessary to settle in the world. 
The farmer had the repute of being well to.do in the world. 
Denis owned a little store of money, gathered together under 
that regime against which he so incessantly declaimed ; the father 
and the uncle understood one another, and agreed.. On their side, 
the young people asked no more, for young Denis discovered 
Malle. Fleuriot very suitable, and Malle. Heuriot' became red 
as a rose when young Denis said a word to her; a treaty of 
alliance seemed quite possible between the two families, and it 
was to celebrate the betrothal of Jeannette Fleuriot and 
Antoine Denis, that the cider flowed so freely at the farm: of 
Saint Clair. 

The old sacristain was the hero of the, assembly ; seated 
at the end of the table, the purest delight beamed all over his 
countenance, mingled with a certain dignity, such as the occa- 
sion might be expected to call forth. He was a vigorous 
looking countryman past his fifty years, with regular features, 
and fresh complexion, and in particular characterised by an 
expression of genuine frankness. He wore the antique Nor- 
man costume; spoke but little; and listened with very equi- 
vocal deference to the pedantic Denis, who, seated by his side, 
harangued gravely upon the nature of things in general. Denis 
was a man of sixty, with a broad red nose; copper-coloured 
face, and figure distinguished chiefly by its decided corpora- 
tion ; his common-place voice ‘and manner contradicted the 
grandeur of his accent, and the portentous emphasis of his 
words. 


The festivities proceed with perfect harmony, until 
the conversation turns upon the probabilities of the re- 
turn of the Abbé Duval to his former curé; the general 
opinion is that he is dead, and while some, in particular 
Fleuriot, remember him as the best and kindest of men, 
and benefactor to all, Denis spends his eloquence in 
vituperating him; Fleuriot, who had been decidedly 
attached to the Abbé, cannot endure these slanders, and 
calls upon Denis to prove his words. 


‘* Answer me one question, Maitre Fleuriot,’’ replied Denis, 
‘one question only. What became of the vessels of gold 
and silver, given by the Seigneurs of Baussage to the church 
of St. Clair? They were enclosed in the iron box in the 
sacristy. What did your excellent curé do with this treasure 
when he emigrated? Now answer that, if you can!” 

Fleuriot appeared much moved, almost agitated at this ques- 
tion, and without uttering a word fell back again upon the 
bench he had just left. The old Catherine spoke for him. 
‘* Well,”’ said she, ‘‘ weré not those holy ornaments stolen, 
and carried away by the wretches who pillaged our poor 
church ?”” 

‘““ No such thing !”’ urged Denis. “I must declare to you 
all, that they found nothing; I had the curiosity to slip into 
the church with the patriots when they invaded that old wreck 
of superstition, and I pointed out, to them the chest where the 
treasure was kept. My honesty, my patriotism are well 
known, and therefore this action cannot be imputed to a bad 
motive; I wished simply that this gold and silver might be 
made of some use for the poor, and for those who were fight- 
ing on the frontier for the cause of liberty. Well! when after 
listening to my advice, the chest had been broken open, 
there was nothing to be seen, absolutely nothing—every thing 
had disappeared. I know perfectly well what there should 
have been ; what with one thing and the other, there ought to 
have been between ten and twelve thousand livres of trea- 
sure.” 

The farmer still remained silent. 

‘‘ What then,’’ cried Catherine, ‘‘ did you expect that M. 
le Curé would suffer all those precious things to be profaned 
by you and the like of you? When he emigrated, of course 
he must have put them away some where that he might find 





councillor undef the Convention and the Directory ; and if, 


them again when the times became quiet once more.” 
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‘< If he put them any where,” answered the schoolmaster 
with a sneer, ‘it was in his own portmanteau, and at Paris he 
changed them into good louis d’ors !”’ 

‘*No such thing—on my oath it’s no such thing,’’ cried 
the old woman with energy; ‘‘ Maitre Fleuriot was there 
when M. le Curé went away, and he could swear that when 
he left the presbytery he took nothing with him but his breviary 
and his cloak! That was all his baggage. He sell the sacred 
vessels belonging to the church! Holy Virgin protect us! 
Do you know what crime it would be—what a shocking crime ? 
Why it would be a sacrilege !”’ 

‘« Well then, what has become of them? I ask,’’ persisted 
Denis ; ‘‘ they can’t have stolen themselves.”’ 

‘*Eh! Good Heavens! M. le Curé of course found some 
means or other of putting them out of the way; what do I 
know? But, Pierre,’ continued the good woman warmly, 
** you say nothing ; surely you won’t let any one think M., le 
Curé could have ever done such a thing !’’ 

‘‘ Whoever affirms such a thing, is mistaken,’’ answered 
the farmer coldly. ‘‘ I believe, on the contrary, that M. le 
Curé, some time before he went away, concealed the treasures 
somewhere or other—but I don’t know—no one knows. “At 
all events, M. le Curé never carried them away, that I declare, 
on my oath.” 

‘¢This gold and silver must be somewhere, that’s quite 
clear,’’ answered Denis, while his eyes literally sparkled with 
pleasure ; ‘‘ it would be something to find now !” 

‘You needn’t look, for you'll find nothing,’’ interrupted 
Fleuriot, as if devising that the schoolmaster contemplated 
making active research ; ‘‘ M. le Curé of course selected some 
spot that would not easily be discovered.”’ 

“Ah, but it’s worth taking some little trouble; I don’t 
speak for myself. If 1 had the good fortune to meet with any 
thing of the kind, I should make it a matter of conscience to 
restore it at once to the parish, for the parish is full of poor; 
do what one will, there are plenty of them. So, Maitre 
Fleuriot, if youhave the faintest suspicion where this ci-devant 
curé may have deposited these precious treasures, you would 


act like a, good citizen in informing the authorities, and they | 


would order proper search to be made; or rather,”’ continued 
he, lowering his voice, ‘‘if you.do not choose to take every 
body into your confidence, you might impart what you know 
to some one, whose honour and disinterestedness cannot be 
questioned ; to some one who "ga 

Fleuriot turned sharply round—‘‘ Once for all,’’ said he, 
impatiently, ‘‘I know nothing, Ifthe Abbé Duval has buried 
the sacred vessels any where under ground, he only knows the 
place, and as he is most probably dead, the treasure is lost 
for ever ; so it’s useless to think any more about it.’”’ Fleu- 
riot spoke without his usual self-confidence; he dropped his 
eyes, the drops stood on his brow, and he carried his glass to 
his lips every moment, the better to conceal his agitation. The 
other spectators of the dispute attributed this embarrassment 
of the sacristain to some sentiments of shame at the remem- 
brance of his former humble condition; but the schoolmaster, 
more cunning, believed it to be the anxiety of an honest man, 
who, not being able to forge a falsehood, was compelled to 
deny the truth outright. 


This diseussion, which gradually increases in warmth 
and energy, is opportunely interrupted by the arrival of 
a remarkable looking person, who is discovered to be no 
less an individual than the former curé, the Abbé 
Duval, concerning whom so much had just been said. 
Fleuriot naturally receives him with consternation, 
and listens eagerly to his account of all he suffered 
during his long absence, his residence in the prison at 
Nantes, his refuge in England, and his final return home. 
Denis, ever a sincere enemy to the Abbé, seizes the first 
opportunity of referring his charge concerning the sacred 
vessels directly tothe accused. . The curé, little inclined 
to discuss any matter of the kind, takes refuge in Fleu- 
riot’s house, while the villagers assemble in crowds 
without, listening to the incitements of Denis, who 

s them to submit in no one point to his authority, 
until the Abbé proves to them that his suspicions are 
totally erroneous. Fleuriot overhears his malicious ma- 
chinations, aida’ quarrel between these two influential 








characters, in which Fleuriot declares that after what 
has occurred it will be out of his power to dower his 
niece as he had proposed, and Denis, dismayed and 
astonished as he may be, has too much self-love to con- 
cede, ends the matter for the present, by the one bearing 
off the son, the other the despairing Jeannette. 

It were out of place to repeat how the curé becomes 
interested in the fate of the unfortunate young lovers, 
and promises at his own charge to dower Jeannette, and 
render them happy for life, or how he appeases the 
acrimony and violence of the villagers, by declaring that 
the day the church is again opened for public worship, 
that day the sacred vessels should be forthcoming. We 
will rather make another extract, describing the curé and 
Fleuriot on their way to search for the treasure in the 
spot where, years since, they alone had deposited it. 


A little after the setting of the sun, twomen might have been 
seen leaving the village of St. Clair, plunging into the closest 
bye-paths, and taking every precaution to avoid observation. 
The weather was stormy, and dark heavy clouds were gather- 
ing together on the horizon, Noiseless flashes of lightning 
showed themselves at intervals, but they were too distant to 
cast even a gleam of light on the narrow hidden road selected 
by the pedestrians. Our readers have already divined them to 
be Fleuriot and the curé, bent upon their search for the sacred 
vessels concealed by them iu the neighbourhood more than ten 
years before. Mistrusting certain of his parishioners, and not 
without reason, the Abbé Duval had desired that this business 
might be executed in profound secresy ; the possession of a 
treasure of this nature might excite the cupidity of some of 
the people around. To avoid every thing of the kind, he had 
insisted their search should be made during the night, and 
without any extraneous aid. The worthy priest seemed to 
walk with difficulty, though leaning on his cane ; Pierre, on 
the contrary, whether from pre-occupation or from better ac- 
quaintance with the locality, advanced at arapid pace, notwith- 
standing the weight of an enormous pickaxe which he bore on 
this shoulder. His companion had evident difficulty in follow- 
ing him, and called to him frequently to slacken his speed ; he 
obeyed, indeed, but, as if necessity was stronger than his will, 
in a moment he resumed his precipitate and disordered pace. 
Before long they left the road and directed their steps across 
the fields towards the most deserted part of the country. The 
Abbé stopped short, and wiped the perspiration from his 
face. ‘Let me breathe a little, my good Fleuriot,”” said 
he, panting; ‘‘my legs are not as young and vigorous 
as yours, and I have walked already a good deal to-day; 
besides, we have no danger of being perceived, now that 
we have left the road; and the storm, too, will drive every 
body home.’’ The farmer turned back, and while the curé 
rested awhile, murmured in low voice, ‘‘ Yes, it will be a bad 
night. Well, Mr. le Curé, could we not have chosen another 
moment for our business. The weather is very threatening, 
and you seem quite fatigued ; perhaps we had better turn back 
and go home again.’”? ‘‘ No, no; it is now well known in 
the country that these gold and silver ornaments are con- 
cealed in this direction ; we shall have the peasants hunting 
about on all sides, and if they should chance to discover the 
spot, they would not hesitate a moment before any dread of 
committing a sacrilege. Few men, my good Fleuriot, are as 
honest and pious as you are; but come, let us go on ; I feel 
better already, and there is much to be done to-night.’’ 
‘¢ Wait one moment, Monsieur, think a moment, you are 
really worn out with exertion, you will never be able to walk 
as far as La Butte-aut-Cailles.” ‘It is nothing, nothing, I 
shall be very well able to doit. Give me yourarm, it will help 
me.”’ The farmer, seeing his determination, uttered a low groan; 
he offered, however, no resistance, but altering the position of 
his pickaxe, he offered his right arm to his companion. Thus 
they walked on for some moments in silence, until the Abbé 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What is the matter with you, Fleuriot? You 
almost tremble ; are you tired ?’’ ‘Oh, it’s nothing, only this 
dreadful heat!’ So saying, he pressed the arm of the curé 
to his side. ‘‘ Once more !’’ cried the priest, ‘‘ what is this? 
It feels like a pistol!’ The ex-sacristain drew from his 
pocket, in fact, one of those little pistols used by the country 
peoplé, and with a smile shewed the curé it was loaded. 
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“‘ Good heaven.” exclaimed he, ‘what are you going to do. with 
that?, whom do you.intend to nse.it against, unless against me?”’ 
“¢ Against you!” eehoed’ Fleuriot,., shuddering ; ‘‘ rather than 
that r against myself.” . “| What does that mean ?’’ inquired the 
curés, ‘what de you.mean..to do, with the pistel?.I wish to, 
know.’ Here: the, farmer, seemed; to. recover. himself.;-he 
forced a smile, :and:answered, {‘ Why, you know, M..Je Cusé, 
it is prudent sometimes to-be.armed;.when one undertakes,a 
business like ours. We might have been followed,.you, know ;, 
what should we have done then2’. .‘‘ Very true,’’ replied the 
Abbé, ‘* it is quite right.to, take proper precautions... Never- 
theless, my good Fleuriot, 1; must beg of you to leave.that 
weapon in your pocket.; Howeven precious these sacred vessels 
may, appear.in my_eyes, and those of, every. good, Christian,: 
they, are not worth the life: of a,human.being.. I would rather 
hear they had been altogether destroyed, than stained with, the 
blood of any mian.”’,. Is dt. possible.!’’ cried Fleuriot ; 
would you, indeed, rather have the life of a sinner, of a miser- 
able wrtch than; than. “/: The life: of man belongs to 
God. ; All the -métals in the world are not worth ome ‘drop’ of | t 
blood... Again,; Fleuriot, 1, must .entreat of you not to be 
carried away, in; ay, moment; of anger or. precipitation, and | he] 
er no circumstances . to.make.,use .of this, weapon. ;at. all, 

i you promise me this 2” ,\‘°Yes,——--yes,”’, answered ; the 
farmer, leaving an_ interval, between each .word he uttered ; 
Pin but then,” added he in 9 law,tone, ‘‘ what. will become 

The difficulties in the way of their ogress across the 
fields put a stop vt nyale ore conversation. 
The poor poay Abe me sinking ah ie (but jre- 
straining all Fisie igh OF his weariness, uriot. sus- 
tained and supported him whenever. it was necessary; 
moré than once, on perceiving.all they had to plgaaaad, 
ati avyowal was upon his lips, which would. have. s 
them-further trouble ; but an, irresistible ce hf Lien) 
hack, while, thanks tothe. dimcreasing darkness, the agita- 
tion and. painful. hesitation, portrayed. .in-his -countes 
nance remamed unseen. «They walk-on across the silent 
and deserted countrys nota sound is to be heard on 
side. | Once only, passing by aclose thicket, they fattcied 
they heard ‘heavy! steps: on» the other side; but as the 
noise ceased immediately, they went on their: way without 
heeding it. 


“dWe are near, the, Histes-aux-Cailes, Menslens, and: that: 
great, tree that, rises:down there, is:the dark pine.’’ In fact, 
at , the satel, of the, mite they,,.wereat this moment 
crossing, a mass. of tregs.could: distinguished, which 
to belang to a wood. of some. importance... ‘On the left-hand 
rdsé. a little hillock, resembling, those .Gaulic tamuli.found- in 
certain proyinces,, if;, indeed, .it/were..not itself, one of those 
memorials of the past, At, the. foot of the. Buttes-aux+Cailles 
stood a huge fir-tree, with its. dark foliage and) clear-and-erect 
form. rising tically.as a pyzamid against.the sky... They 
were at some distance from, the, spot, designated, when all. at 
orice a singwar noise was, heard among the bushes mear the: 
Buttes-aux-Cailles.. ‘: Who.is there?,’’ asked the curé, ina 
lond yoice, , There was no answer,;, but,a dark: shadow. passed: 
rapidly before, them, .and,., plunging .into. the: neighbowring 
forest, disappeared almest Nan ee among: the -thickets, 

t. is aR indeed,.!”’.,exclaimed,.the;.Abbé Duval, 
thoughtfully. .‘‘ Would any one have.expected to meet-a-soul 
at this hour, .in. this. deserted, spot,2)’’...{* It. is, the devil 
we Te Curecitt is the devil: ?? em the. farmer, .in.a, veice,of- 
terfor, while he. carefully. signed. himself. * The devilin a 
ot ated Pet bia o.not think what, you're: saying, my 
lerre. , It is rather, some, poacher:or.wood.stealer,, who, 

re us for the field.keepers,and,naturally. runs away-as fast: |! 
re: i inkayan maith ir what is the matter; i 


haye. I, feel really anxious, and 
ate ee oA § ae 


ad they advanced a few. steps |i 
further, when they ‘stumbled ag t a heap.of pewly,tarned wp; 
‘“ Onr secret is _— B sro have; forestalled. waa * 
oni ut the, Abbe inthe uitmost,constesnation..... 5: 

Jp Fleuriot;iwhocbettersthan anybody knew what was 
expected, itis’ sea &n' astonishment and a re-" 

lief to'find the chest ‘But who was the oh a 
“Dovyon wuepeet no one? 2: “Maitre ‘Fieariot. “*“" Heaven 


| wards the s 


guard _m: iudging, hastily of any man,”” said the farmer, 
eens Sp "Ba not suction we Cm me ; en only accuse an 
innocent mn.” good cnré, withou' sg Ea shared his 
scruples, for he reflected a moment before deciding in his own 


mind as to the bie of due suspicion, among the inhabi- 


tants'of the’ “While he'stood thus, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, = re a shining object at his feet, and he 
stooped qui o' pick it up; 


5 ‘it was La Pha silver spec- 
tacles, most ect left ‘there ‘by thet labourer ‘at 
the moment of his itate flight. ’ Do you’ know this ?’” 
inquired the Abbé. onsieur le Curé,”’ answered the far- 
mer, ‘‘ you know, as val as T do, on whose nose those spec- 
tacles are. generally see! ‘They, belong to Denis, the 
schoolmaster. He, only, in all the parish, wears iad like 
them.” 


"While ei” tll the yarious probabilities of 
Denis” 8 guilt i in the ap ig bh isa ry 8 to many 
cpntellog emotions, no ich .are accountable to 


ré;. but shi Tivestgnt are disturbed. by the 
aod of grea nese nom followed by cries for 


“Tt whe ‘aie dt Bos 3’ seid the euré, suddenly startled: 
‘make haste, some accident . has. happened. to\him.” » So say. 
ing, the abbé, followed by, Flenriot,, directed their steps’ to- 

ae ee seemed to proceed. Ar- 

rived at th ca a a 1¢_ forest they, diseovereda man ex- 
tended fal 1 ie side a ditch, apparently unable to stir 
hand or foots by, the Tiny as welLas. the figure ‘be was in» 
stantly ageorttinek be be, no other; than, 'the- schoolmaster, 
Denis. _,‘' Unhap ay, wretch | !"? exclaimed the curé; running 
up to him, F ~ plied is the matter. with you? what are youdoing 
here ?”’—‘' I haye lost myself in the dark,’ answered he, with 


ides that, I have. always had-a dread of! 


an; ‘and, be 
thunder’ and ent I tried to leap this ditch,’ and then 
I fell, ant atte T biink I have broken..my-leg!”” “Is it 
possible! ‘Then, if Bite tek Denis, it is the punishment of 
heaven upon you, fo r 


down the it ae of heaven upon me, because I seized upom 
that wretched chest?” ‘* What you acknowledge: it, them?’’ 
asked the Abbé,” ‘I cannat deny.it...,: But help»me to: get 
up—I. think L shalt die,”’ Hearing this, unhesitating confes- 


sion from, the lips of the. schoolmaster,.Flenriot could hardly: 


restrain an exclamation of surprise;, however, he ‘sided him 
ta rise, when it was, discovered, that he was, far from seriously 
wounded ; on the ge mit it was as much as. the curé could 
do to persuade, bia.tt there was nothing more-the matter 
than a slight ria oe ankle, 
“ My good friends, 

the storm will grow. worse and worse;,and I should die-of 
terror at the bare notion. of pass lig * the night here,’’. ‘‘ What 
is'to be done,” answered the Abbé ;. ‘‘ we. caunot carry’ you, 
and ‘unless we go, and get some assistance at Saint t Cait, ” 
“Don’t leave me alone ! 
thesé precios vessels--my mind is quite turned--” .-‘* Come; 
get up—try and support yourself y leaning neon me and’ 
Maitre Fleuriot.”* 


With all sorts, of. Abs! and Ohs! Denis siondeual himself 


to make the necessary experience,,and found, to -his extreme: 


astonishment, that he could stand with. perfect, ease, and that - 
thére was, in fact, no obstacle whatever to.bis. reaching Saint °: 


Clair safe and. sound ‘A Tittle i inspirited, by. this discovery; ‘he 
becainé in’ a ‘few. ‘moments more himself, ;and..was: fimally 
restated when ee handed i the. lost, .spectacles. 

y bag tes i ea the canse of ail my ‘disaster 
falling 

br fe tbe if e 
Come, pray tet fan ae hate vm i fe foo ot he was about 


to advance ; . but, the eure ¢ held him fast...‘ M, Denis,’!: said0? 
he, “you have pot ‘shewn. “ug where you .have. put, the coffer « 
_' The coffer !..Alet yess’: 
ered he eva vely,, te “have not got, it,” ‘« No:prevas” 
pent on, 1 must bout Whe here have ou concealed those sacred: ¢ 
vestéls, Over” ch ee ave hae vwhatever?’? ((f5E will: 
ore thee, 


Pe atdining’ ‘the’ chufeh,. y 


tell ‘you bi i | but—we 
i aitd y 2 take ig 





vantien must know, 1 


sent it away'b 





OOO 


pEgpriate, ae ee, let. us go” 


put.it in” some a 


e. theft, y ‘ou, have-eommitted.”” “So I: 
aH’! thought a moment, ago! Bat! is, it really? Have I. brought” 


or, pity’s sake, dou’t leave me heres 


’ shouted Denis; the, thunder—dnd ° 





—— 





aa you somaing | rand. 
ther: 


é must surely -hare . 
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-Confounded at onte” by the indifference and timidity 
of Denis, thé’cuté resolves’ to leave the matter to chance, 
and that’ chatice, though by rather a circuitous route, 
eventually “brings the’ coffer into ‘his possession. We 
cannot follow in. detail all, that it iad passed. through, 
or enter. into the consternation and fury. of Maitre. Denis 
at finding himself finally, foiled; we).can, only, linger to 
take one more extract from a.scene, which we.judge to 
be among the best ‘in the volume; thet, where the unfor- 
tunate;Fleuriot-reveals what: he had done to'the compas- 
sionate curés b I an lisa 
‘Alofé’ with Fletitiot, the Abbé Duval’ closed the door care- 
folly, wnd,*taking the lamp in’ his hand, advanced towards the 
coffer. Until this moment, the farmer had preserved the 
same quiet constrained air, the same dark expression of coun- 
tenafice, as if he had ‘bee fue Poratar though a coneerne@:, 
one; of all ‘that passed "but ‘now that the priest rose, he fol- 
lowed ‘every movement, in’ évident anxiety. “‘ What are you 
ig to do; Monsieur?” asked he, in‘a stifled voice; “‘ would 
it nbt ‘be ‘better ‘to’'take’a Jittle’ rest'?’”"” “" Rest'!’? echoed the’ 
= ‘Rest, — that I can bend my knees devoutly before 
ese precious relics, concealed for go ears fram. the 
oe of tg ed Nei 1.) ot Tgant’ rest—I am 
09: ye atl ‘HE Spoke; he tried’ to “move the springs 
that fagtened the chest} ‘but? the Ht Bi Rice thei” tom 
sojdurn inthe danip srodted,, rebiithed rm Benéath his fingers.” 


Fleuriot seenied *not-onct'td think’ of aastiticg hi im} an extra- | 


ordinaty change \liad” ‘coitie ‘over him. His body was bent 
neatly double panda eohviilsive trémbling shook all his limbs ; 
his:face was'perfeetly tivid; ‘and ‘arked with deep, wrinkles ; 
the:drops stood on'his'forehedd and tetiplés, while his eyes, 
fized-apow the Abbé, shotie in the ditt light ke two balls of 
fire he looked*the very personi ere ‘error and Remorse. 
The ifine} venerable ‘cotintenance of thie ‘old priest, encircled by 
his» white keer he arte 2 with, ‘af expression of almost 
subline’ enthisi#éin{'* © ed joy, seemed. réally 
ethereal dnd “ anigeli¢, ‘by “contrast. “Tlie locks yielded 
at length, and) the eoffer’ Ya pei efits ea The Abbé. 
benit:engerlyforward';' titit thé’ piileness of déath spread over 
his featares-thhta'tioment’ Before’ were sd vivid and beaming. 
Themyas ift heebotita ot beliére “His eyes, He thrust his hand 
into; the interior of' the “hese? ti Hehiained ‘only: sand , and 
stonéso The »priest uttered Hot “a Word ; But he turned slowly 
towtards Sone GH HIS Rides with'the face to the 
ground.» The curé advanced towards hith.. ty 

Pierre !osai@he,th a féw' voide, but’ ih a tone that rent 
his thearty+ Was 4€ Fou: "tHien 7” 2 TINCT 

‘hNes, ittwas one oie bit 1" A’ dead’ ‘silence followed 
these words ; the curé seemed’ stifocated’ with’ surprise, and 


guiefis Flourtoty:proutrated ‘at hjé feet dashed hits head agginst 
the stone floor Menu, oh the distant table, Tent but 
a feeble, ‘unequal’ light! °4¢ Yui," ‘continued’ the, priest, in a. 
stifled voice) whileRe°tbvered hig face with his hands, “You, 


we 


my friend my Brother, “yon ate me thief, ‘then ; you are the | 
profane ——-."" 


sacrilegious wrétch'! yoti ‘ht the prdfane ———. € stopped, 
forthe tears burst froth his’eyes) aiid fell through the tape 
so:convulsively clasped?’ “Yes, ‘it was YT)” repeated Fleuriot 
again dashing himself furiously on the ground. ey 
_ Ttewas al fearhil’ arid ‘aft qhexpectad blow ; with all his Chris- 
tian-fortitude ‘and caltnhess ‘of temper, it was, more than the 
Abbé: Duval ‘eoald ‘Beat ;f mi Satis raped. ort the, 
staleisin of the’priest?’ Tt Was Wut for 4 moment; in another, 
second: bis wind redéted “Abainist his te ‘and _astonishment,. 
withisam energy Which’ “tb ig But’ faith ‘cam give. . “Rise, 
Pierve,": she *said? in’'an altered’ Voide ;you have indeed de- 
“aaa ean aye here, ei Tam, let medie at, 

Tc may be dodmed already.” The utterable 
despair, the deep dejcdtibt of its ids Pee he of dimi- 
nishing that ofthe ABBE MOst immediately. *''.*, *.. Picere 
rode with aw tik of- resohifion. |<? M. Te | uré,”” said, he with, 
a ¥dice hea ny, Yah a culprit I. know, but 
neither you Aor h ‘holy’ Church shiglf § fier tor my crimes, T 
wilkdo:qnething, mioré-hatd $6 the n seat pill ace. 
kung pub hat 1 Mave he | net e 
origin df'All my "good {artiine, I Will explain: how T alone com, 


to the whole wortdy?" e ok honour all your.un; 


Denis to excite them, might subject 
cution,—T, ‘too, shall be called upon ; 
‘© Welt; I ‘shall have deserved it all—/” “No, no, that cannot 
be,’ continued thé Abbé, ‘* you must not be’ lost—ruinied,”” 
At these words’ Fleuriot burst into’ teats; Ah, ‘Mle, Curé, 
you are itdéed good and kind; a Christian indeed, to feel for. 
mé,’sinner that I am.’”’ “ After  nidthent’s silence the Abbé 
took the'lamp in his hand ;““ T must be alone,” ‘said he, ** do 
not ‘follow ‘me.”? °°" : a 

The following mothing the first words that ed Fleuriot’s 
anxious heart were,“ Ah, ‘he is’ gone, and 1 thought he was 
going to stay for ever'!’?“ Who is gone ?”” asked he. * “Why 
M. le Curé, of course; whid else could I mean ? and he told me 
to'say he hoped you would take good caré of the sacred ves- 
sels in the offer while’ he was away.’”  ‘“He' said so—did he ? 
but’ whete is he géne’?"””" He would not sdy where, when I 
asked him, but set off, alone and 6n foot.” 


We-sheuld. infringe upon the part of the novelist, were 
we to attempt to relate the means ‘by whiclr the’sacred 
vessels are finally produced, according to’ thé’ promise of 
the curé, on the'day the:church is CE Sanaa wor 
ship ;)°neither’ ctitr we “réveal “here” thé’ ‘senitimeiits” of 
Denis; at discovering Himself foiléd on alt hands ; for. 
the elicidztion’ of ‘this ‘little “plot we must refer, with 
eaftiest comméndation of this graceful story, to. the 
volume itself, iy Sr ere yee SEN eM 7 


ou toa criminal prose- 
Sia" 48 ait” ae atHge youl” 


ay OT 





JOURNAL ‘OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


ComMERCIAL VaLuE, or THE Microscore.—We, lately 
had oécasion to point-out the advantages resulting. from the 
study of the ‘microscope, even ina commereial point of. view, 
as‘ exemplified’ mpre' particalarly im the article on the fraud 
practised by dishonest leech-dealers, an account of which we 
gavea few daysiago, We ‘have now to direct attention 'to the 
means for detecting the adulteration of musk, by the aid of the 
microscope; and for which we are indebted to Dri Neligan, 
the.leeturer.on materia medica in the Dublin medical’ school :- 


“oe = - 





known, is the secretion from the male musk animal): ‘the: 
moschus moschiferus, and that it is generally imported into. 
the British market trom China, ‘in the natural bags’ of the ani- 


the trade, tmbnyof them finding it very mueh adulterated, 
prefer parchasitig the unopened bag; this precaution, how- 
ever; is often fotihtl not a sufficient protection against fraud, 
as spurious musk bags-are very common, and so well prepared 
by the’ ihgenious Chinaman, that even the most experienced 
Leye is’ dften unable! to distinguish the true from the false ; it 
appears that the Chinese, finding a greater demand for musk 
than'they. are able'té supply with the genuine article, squeeze 
out some’ of ‘thé secretion, which is flaid in the recent state, 
and mix it with, it is believed, the dried blood of the animal ;. 
this compound, which presents the same physical characters 
pas’ true musk, they pat into small sacs made of pieces, of 


prepared with’ thé tsual ingenuity of ‘this people, 80 mitch 
‘80, indeed, as aliidst to” defy detection, with) the naked eye. 
The method" hitherto’ ‘adopted for detecting. this sopbistica- 


ine tiuék pod: ! The ‘nieans which ‘are raw’ proposed to’ de- 
tect the fraud dépénd ‘oh ‘the microscopic character of the 


‘differ’ very renrurkably from those ‘of the false sacs which are 


thé wiictoseope, it Will be seen that those from ‘the Ft sac 
of the ’atiitnal aréfurhished in’ the interior with distinct, re- 
the anithal’s body those cells 1 a td be obliterated, as is_ 
generally the casé#n this “and the ‘allied ‘tribes ‘of animals. 
The. method, abovd proposed to detect imposition isa very 
simple one, and.of easy application; mow -that every pharma» 
céutist is AERPORI PB provided with a microscope, without» 
which he,could not possibly detect the adulteration of arrow 


lt 





mifted the sadtleye{ I wiff'Ueclace’ my’ disgrace and infamy. 
cimaer hee 


fortunate family a# well'as' Yourself’! ‘Besides‘the villagers, with 


toot and of the other feculas of commerce. 


—Phis .gentleman states; that; owing to the high price’ and * 
great demand for..musk, whichya9 is\ now generally very well: 


mal, by wholesale London druggists, by whom it is retailed ‘to “ 


tion, thas ‘beert! the peculiat’ position’ of the haits; which are. , 
artanged ‘inf a’ ciréélat' manner around the orifice in the genu- . 


the skin cat off from other parts of the atiimal’s body, and . 


aire)’ whieh grow Gn’ the ‘sat ‘of the” musk ahinmal, and which - 


pict with ifi cominerce: “On ‘placing hairs from both under. . 


~ 


gular, colour cells, ‘while’ in haips‘ taken from other, parts of 
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Suop Rosperigs py A Goat.—A large goat, belonging to 
some person in the neighbourhood of Drury-lane, on Friday. 
went.into a pastrycook’s shop, where a board with pastry of 
the, previous, day’s, manufacture was displayed for sale. The 
goat took a liking to the tarts, and having demolished no small 
quantity, he was discovered by the mistress, She, of course, 
endeavoured to start the animal off; but the latter, as the 
owner of the property approached him, attacked the frightened 
woman with his horns, and she wisely withdrew into the par- 
lour. After remaining a minute or two longer, the goat tra- 
velled into the shop of Messrs.. Mumford, the corn-chandlers, 
of Newcastle-street, Strand, where corn, beans, and other 
things, had been left outside the counter in boxes. Finding 
no.opposition, he made the most of a short time in helping 
himself; but having been seen by the shopman, he laid on the 
cart whip well, and soon got rid of the thief.—Evening paper. 

Cuaina.—SHanGHar Frower Deater.—‘ I have already 
mentioned that I purchased a collection of Tree Ponies during 
my first visit in the winter.of 1843, which were said to be very 
splendid things, and entirely different in colour from any 
plants of the kind which were known in England.. The history 
of this purchase is rather amusing, and, affords a curious ex- 
ample of the kind of duplicity which I had to contend with. 
I had drawings with me of various Moutan Ponies which 
were said to exist in the country ; and when these were shewn 
to a Chinese nurseryman in Shanghae, he said he could get 
them, but that they were only to be procured at a place called 
Soo-chou, distant nearly a hundred miles, and that it would be 
rather expensive to bringthem down, I asked him how many 
kinds there were, what were the colours of their flowers, and 
finally expressed a wish to have a certain number of each. He 
told me very gravely that he would undertake to send to Soo- 
chou for them, providing I would pay him at the rate of a 
dollar for each plant. I was too anxious to get them to make 
any objections to the price, which, after all, was not much out 
of the way, if they were to be brought about a hundred miles. 
In the stipulated time the plants were delivered to me in excel- 
lent order, and the money was paid. They were then taken down 
to Hong-Kong and despatched to England, where they arrived 
in very fair condition. I had of course no opportunity of seeing 
their flowers at that time, and was now (April, 1844) anxious to 
get some more in flower, and intended to send my old friend 
back again to Soo-chou for another collection, stipulating 
however this time that all the plants should be in flower in 
order that I might have an opportunity of seeing their colours. 
One morning, however, as I was going out into the country, a 
short distance from Shanghae, I was surprised by meeting a 
countryman with a load of Moutans in full bloom. The flowers 
were very largeand fine, and thecolours weredark purples, lilacs, 
anddeep reds, kinds of whichthevery existence wasalwaysdoubted 
in England, and which are never seen at Canton. Dr. Lockhart, 
an excellent Chinese scholar, being with me at the time, we 
soon found out the name of the Moutan district ; and from the 
state of the roots in the man’s basket, I was quite certain that 
the plants had not been more than an hour or two out of the 
ground, and that therefore the distance from Shanghae could 
not exceed six or eight miles, a surmise which we afterwards 
found to be perfectly correct. This was, doubtless, the place 
where my nursery friend had procured his plants in the autumn 
before, and where he would have gone again had I not been 
lucky enough to find that I could easily go there myself. In- 
deed, I afterwards discovered that there was no Moutan country 
in the vicinity of Soo-chou, having met a man from that place 
in the Shanghae district, where he had come for the express 
purpose of buying Tree Peonies to take home, I was now 
out in the Moutan district daily during the time the different 
plants were coming into bloom, and secured some of the most 
striking and beautiful kinds for the Horticultural Society.’’— 
Mr. Fortune ; in the Journal of the Horticultural Society. 

A blue shark, ten feet one inch in length, was taken near 
Clontarf wall, on Tuesday evening. It was seen in shallow 
water by Mr. M. A. Nicholson, who, with some fishermen, 
succeeded in driving him on shore, where they soon despatched 
him. Attached tothe head were two of that curious fish the 
remora, so usually found ow sharks in the tropical seas. This 
species of shark is not unfrequently on the southern coast, but 
does not appear to be often seen of so great a size. The 
occurrence of the remora‘is' perhaps the firet authentic record 
of its being found on the Irish coast. The specimens have 


been secured for the University Museum, and added to the 
large collection of Irish fishes there accumulated,—Dublin 
paper. 

A large shark, measuring between 11 and 12 feet long, was 
caught by the fishermen in the bay of Holy Island, in one of 
their herring nets, last week. Such a large shark has seldom 
been seen on this coast, and it excited much curiosity. 

Wua.es.—Fonty-one whales were captured at Sandwick 
Bay, South Ronaldshay, last week, and have since been dis- 
posed of. About 600 whales appeared in their favourite: 


morning. The war cry of ‘‘ Whales! whales!’’ went from 
house to house this morning about two or three o’clock, and a 
fleet of boats were soon in hot pursuit,;but after a long chace 
they made off towards Flota, and were lost sight of. A 
number of spotted ones were seen amongst the others, and 
these being more active than the bottle-noses, were not to be 
done, and so the whole escaped. The boats were very near 
them occasionally, and describe these spotted fellows as jump- 
ing out of the water, and playing all manner of mischief.— 
John o’ Groat Journal. 

Low Water at Paris.—Within the memory of man the 
waters of the Seine'were never so low as at the present mo- 
ment. They are only fifteen centimetres higher than they 
were in 1719, which is taken as a basis for the water-mark at 
the Pont Royale and the Pont dela Concorde. The naviga- 
tion of the river is completely stopped for laden vessels. As 
the navigation of the canals will be stopped in a few days, if 
there is not a change in the weather, the river will, in all 
probability, be as low as in 1719. 

EarTHquakE.—A letter from the Hague, of August 2, 
says:—On the 29th of July, at twenty minutes past nine 
o’clock in the evening, shocks of an earthquake, which, how- 
ever, nowhere did any damage, were felt at many places on 
the Rhine and Meuse, Cologne, Bonn, Coblentz, Liege, and 
Argenteau. This is the same shock that was felt at Frankfort 
and Ems. 


DisAPPEARANCE OF A LAKE.—It is announced, from Ine 
spruck, that the inhabitants of the valley of Oetzthel, in the 
Tyrol, have just been witnesses of an extraordinary event; not 
claiming, however, the character of a phenomenon—inasm 
as the cause is apparent, and of the most ordinary kind. The 
waters of the lake of Vernagther have suddenly disappeared ; 
having flowed out, in a single night, through a large opening 
broken through the bottom of their basin. 

A letter from Cassée, 6th instant, states that on the Ist, 
about half-past ten in the evening, when the sky was very 
clear, there was seen near the meridian, at about 80 deg. south 
latitude, a globe of fire, which burst in the air with a slight 
hissing noise, leaving behind it a long train of sparks. The 
globe produced a light similar to lightning. The phenomenon 
was observed at Gros-Krotzenbourg in the form of a horizontal 
enflamed bar. It was also seen at Munster, where it was 
taken for an aerolith. At Bamberg, on the same evening, a 
dark globe was seen to pass over the face of the moon. 


Curtovs PHenomenon.—The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood of Loughbrickland, county of Down, have recently 
observed a very singular phenomenon in the lake; the water 
of which had, for three days, some short time since, assumed 
a blood-red colour,—returning afterwards to its original hue. 
During the period of this change of colour, a whirlpool was 
remarked in the centre of the lake; and the commotion may 
have caused the suspension of a sedimentary reddish earth— 
thus giving the blood-red hue to the water. The curiosity of 
the scientific and the wonder of the superstitious have been 
alike aroused by the circumstance; but as yet there has been 
no satisfactory attempt either to describe the phenomenon or 
to account for it.—Belfast News Leiter. 

OrnitHotogicaL ANoMALY.—There is at present over 
the drawing-room window at Casterton Parsonage, near 
Kirkby Lonsdale, where Mr. W. W. C. Wilson, jun. is ree 
siding, a nest built by a blackbird and a thrush, which have 
paired together, containing one bird, which resembles. both 
species. It has been placed in a cage close to the nest, and 
both the blackbird and thrush may constantly be seen feeding 
it through the wires of the cage, with worms and catterpillars. 
Captivity has not abated their affection, for they sit by it just 
tthe same, and entirely stpport it. we : 





haunt, Scapa Bay, late last night (Sunday), or early this, . 
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REMARKABLE Mirace.—A remarkable meteorological 
phenomenon, a mirage, or fata morgana, was lately witnessed 
at Stralstind. On the 28th of July, at half-past three o’clock 
A.M. it appeared on the sea shore, about a quarter of an hour’s 
walk from the town. On the opposite coast of the Isle of 
Rugen was represented the town of Stralsund, not reversed, as 
is usually the case, and always so in the Straits of Messina, 
but exactly as the town appears to the persons placed on that 
coast. e image was of a deep blue colour, and stood out 
on a brilliant opal-coloured ground, with extraordinary clear- 
ness and precision. What was most admired was the facade 
of the ancient Gothic church of St. Mary, which was reflected 
with such exactness that it appeared to be a daguerreotype 
design. This magnificent mirage lasted about twenty minutes, 
at the end of which it was successively dissolved by the ardent 
Lb of the sun, which in the east seemed to emerge from the 

altic. 

The heat in Switzerland is stated to have been so great as to 
melt a very unusual quantity of the snow on the mountains, 
and thus cause floods which have done much damage along the 
banks of rivers. The summit of Mont Blanc is particularly 
mentioned as presenting a curious appearance of naked rock. 








JOURNAL OF INSURANCE. 


The principle of Insurance is now so extensively applied, and all classes 
of society are so largely availing themselves of its advantages in the 
various forms of Life and Fire Insurance, Friendly Societies, Guarantee 
Societies, Building Societies, and so forth, that a distinct department 
in a popular literary journal may be advantageously devoted to the 
collection of facts and intelligence illustrative of the principles, or 
shewing the progress of, these various institutions. Communications 
are requested from actuaries, medical men, secretaries of societies, and 
others, who take an interest in these subjects.) 

REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S REPORT. 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 207.) 

Marriages of minors.—4‘17 per cent. of the men married, 
and 13°16 per cent, of the women married, in 1844, were 
under twenty-one years of age. These premature marriages 
show a slight tendency to decrease, but are still more frequent 
than is desirable. 

The very different proportions of minors in the several 
counties will be seen in the table, p. xxxi. 

The exact age of the parties at marriage is stated by some 
clergymen : it is one of the most important facts that can be 
recorded, and will be found more useful perhaps than any 
other in identifying individuals, and in tracing remote pedi- 
grees of persons having names in general use. 

The statistics of a country in which the age of the mother 
at marriage and at the birth of her children is not recorded 
must always remain imperfect, and leave us without the means 
of solving some of the most important social questions. 

Re-marriages.—12'81 per cent. of the men, and 8°46 per 
cent. of the women married in 1844 had been previously 
married. The proportions, depending both on the mortality 
and the disposition to marry, differ considerably in the several 
counties (tables, pp. xxx, xxxi,) but are very constantly the 
same in the same county from year to year. In Cornwall 61 
per cent. of the women married in 1844 were widows, and 5°4 
per cent. in 1843; in Lancashire 9°6 per cent. of the women 
married in 1844 were widows, and 9°6 per cent. in 1843. 

Men and women who sign the marriage register with marks. 
Persons, when they are married, are required to sign the 
marriage register ; if they cannot write their names, they sign 
with a mark : the result has hitherto been, that nearly one man 
in three, and one woman in two, married, sign with marks, 

Only 67 in 100 men, and 51 in 100 women, wrote their 
names. It is probable that a few women, able perhaps to 
write letters intelligible to their friends, signed with marks; 
but this simple test leaves little doubt that 33 in 100 of the 
men, and 49 in one hundred of the women of England, at the 
marriageable age, are either quite unable to write, or write 
very badly. Some objections have been raised against this 
return as a test of the state of education; and it should be 
taken for no more than it is worth. I have already stated 
that a certain number of the women able to write, either from 
timidity or from other motives, may not have written their 
names. Upon the other hand, many who write their names 
are able to write little else; and writing the name is no proof 








of the possession of that stock of the elements of literary and 
scientific knowledge which it is desirable that the whole mass 
of a civilized nation should possess. But the return is of un- 
questionable value, as an evidence of the relfive state of 
elementary education in different parts of the country, and at 
different times. 

It will beseen(oandoo)}that there is avery slightdiminution 
in the proportion of men who signed with marks during the six 
years 1839-44. The average age of men at marriage is about 
twenty-seven years, and if the mean age of boys during their 
education be ten years, the great bulk of the persons married 
in 1839-44 learnt to write between the years 1821 and 1827. 

The slow progress of instruction in those years is evinced 
by the facts, that 66°3 per cent. of the men wrote their names 
in the first, and 67°6 per cent. (only 1*3 more) in the last year 
(1844) ; while 50°5 per cent. of the women wrote their names 
in the first, and only 50°8 per cent. in the last year. I fear 
that the records of future years, in exhibiting the results 
of the inadequate means employed to educate the present gene- 
ration of youth, will be as little flattering to our age as the 
actual returns are to our predecessors. The insufficiency of 
the netional education is the more to be regretted, as the 
means of education exist, and the funds left for educa- 
tional purposes, if properly applied, in the charities and public 
institutions, would, with some assistance from parliament, 
supply the children of the poor with the sound knowledge 
which the scanty earnings of the parents do not enable them 
to purchase. The annual income of endowments for education 
is 312,544/, 

The state of education varies in different counties to an in- 
credible extent ; and it will be observed, that in all counties 
of any amount of populations the proportions of men and 
women who write remain very constant, from year to year, 
or vary slowly. 

The variations would be less if the decimals were retained 
in the calculation, and if the inducements to marriage affected 
the educated and uneducated classes equally in every year. 
In table (q)t the divisions and counties are arranged in the 
order of the numbers educated, beginning with those in which 
the greatest proportion of men are able to write. 

Why should not a great effort be made in the ill-instructed 
counties to attain at least the same degree of elementary edu- 
cation as is possessed by the people of the northern counties ?* 

Births.—The births of still-born children are not registered 
in England. I state this to’ prevent’ mistakes, as the still- 
born are registered in every other country, but upon loose, 
ill-defined principles, which render any comparison of the re- 
sults impossible or fallacious. The still-born, in England, 
imply children born who never breathe in the world. If a 
premature infant of six months breathe it is said to be born 
alive, is registered among the births, and if it die, among the 
deaths. The discrepancies in the returns of the still-born in 
foreign states prove beyond a doubt that their registration is 
imperfect ; and it must always remain so, unless the period of 
intra-uterine life be defined at which the birth, if premature, 
is to be registered. In some countries the fetus of four or 
six months is apparently registered among the births; in 
others, only mature infants. 

I have already adverted to the deficiencies in the registration 
of births ; and as the system of registration appears to have 
grown more efficient from year to year, the increase of the pro- 
portion of births to the population daring the six years in the 
next table is probably only apparent ; more births have been 
registered, but more children may not have been born in pro- 
portion to the population. In attempting to calculate the 
relative fecundity, the births, as well as the marriages, should 
be compared with the number of women, married and unmar- 
ried, at several ages ; but until the census returns are arranged, 
as I have proposed, in districts instead of hundreds, it is not 
possible to compare the births and marriages with the variable 
number of adults in the several divisions and counties. 1 have 
no alternative but to adopt the usual course, and to give the 
proportion of marriages and births to the male and female 





* The Irish Census Commissioners (p. Ixxxvi), give a return, from 
which it appears that 66 percent. of the army, between the ages of 15— 
26, serving in Ireland, can read and write, This es with the abe 
stracts in the English report. Only 49 in 100 French conscripts could 
write in 1836, The English is therefore better educated than 
French army, which stands in this respect as low as the men of Bedferd- 
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‘population ; the. results are approximations, which show the 
relative fecundity with sufficient aceuracy for many purposes. 
{A table,.is here, given/in the Report, which cannot be con- 
»» Weniently inserted here.-—Eps. ] 
(To be continued.) 
/ —— 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuomas Tooxe, Esq. Vige-President, in the Chair. 

In.1844, a pane was read before the, Statistical Society by 
Dr. Guy, onthe duration of life among the families of the 
eerage. and .baronetage of the United Kingdom. The 
ociety.on the present occasion, was occupied with a paper by 
the same author, in which he bas extended that inquiry to the 
amale members of, the families, of the English gentry, and to 
the females of the upper lasses, and to the members of royal 
houses, The materials, employed by Dr. Gay ‘have. been 
obtained from two, distinct sources—the county ‘histories of 

- Northampton, Berkshire, Cheshire, and Surrey, and the His- 
tory. of Leeds on the one hand, and, the annual régister on the 

_ other... The facts obtained from the copnty ‘histories consist 
- Of the.ages, at death, .of all, males and females dying aged 
9 venty-one and upwards, arranged in three Classes—lst, the 
oanale, members of the families of, the gentry; 2nd, the’ females 
, of the upper classes, including those of the peerage and 
.,baronetage, as well as of the gentry; and, 3rd, the members 
» Of the seyeral. professions. The ages at death are taken partly 


tocracy, and at 80 in favour of the gentry. Table 6 exhibits 
an average duration of life in persons born during the 13th 
century of 63 yeats ; the avérage falls’ during: the 14th cen- 
tury so low. as 464 years; rises during the 15th to 58}5: and 
during the first ‘of the 16th century to’ 68-225; °from this, 
its highest point, ‘it gradually falls in siccessive half centuries, 
till in the latter half of the 17th century, it’ reaches its mii - 
mum, 57 years, to tecover itself again-during the first half of 
the 18th century, when it rises to'633 years. 
Dr. Guy conchaded with a brief summary of the chief pro- 
ositions established in the ‘present and “previous essay.’ ‘1. 
e duration of life among the higher elasses has varied greatly 
at different periods. It was a minimum in persons born 
during the 14thcentury, anda maxinium in those born during the 
16th century, and it was néarly equal in those born daring the 
13th and first half of the 18th centuries. From the 16th cen- 
tury (to the period..of the maximum) it gradually fell till the 
latter half of the 17th century, since which’. period it has again 
increased, and, is. still probably improving....2, The duration 
of life among, the upper, classes varies with their rank, being 
lowest. inthe highest,.and highest in the lowest rank. Begin- 
ning with the class which has the shortest average duration of 
life, the several classes will be found to stand in the following 
order :—kings ;° members of royal houses; males‘; members of 
royal houses, females ; peers, successors to titlé; male mem- 
bers of the families ‘of the peerage and, baronetage ; members 
of the families of the gentry; professional men, chiefly clergy- 


from. the, pedigrees. of the. county families, aiid’ partly from | men ;. females. of the upper classes. 3. The expectation of 


Mnural tablets, . The tables laid before the Societ'y were :— 
seo'F-_dhe numbers dying at.each age of the three classes— 
gentry, (males), females of the upper classés, anit ‘professional, 
ome 24nd, 3-;The deaths ‘among’ the’ gentry and females for 
pi periods of five and ten years respectively, with ‘a column 
added, presents the per. centage -propoxtions “at each’ qtin- 
> ; oF*) 4 ] Tee. TANI——S9WNT YF 2 
_ qnennial and decenn Beno neon tt 
Low 4 expectation of fe in the malé membets of the: families 
291 English gentry, ip, fhe females ‘of the’ tipper classes, and in 
profes iot gD. : 4 . ‘1 . ar aT . YRS) HSyiary 
yiyjeO)Pomparison, of the duration ‘of life, Aion 
dhe females of the upper classes and proféssional 
that of the peetage an atone sb mts sewhngindl ariel b 
- quod; Has the duration of Jife among’ the other’ classes’ yatied 
eft difiorent periods ; and if s0,,hids it, continued to improve, as 
f edt reason to believe has been, thé case with the bulk’ of 
~ othe. upty? cmmepet ome * Preven rch pares! Mou 
ong AapLhS ymmbers dying, at each year, “from 21 inchisive in, 
ups folipwing Classes, ‘members of Foyal houses) mule ‘and 
ey the, 
“fo the two Jast mentioned classes. , 
iliw Se 4, 10, the numbers and per, centage proportions for 
_dpetiods, of five and ten years respectively. | 
1 Al,,A:comparigon of t ¢ several results 
bate F 12, The ex cota wit 
votey Respectively, contrasted, with 
ii (a y,cl eymen) of arial 
,Wales,.and of the wembers of friendly societies in Liverpool. 
ony carcinl comparison of Table’ 4° shews that, during 'the, 


the! peritry, 
persons with 


of, professiotial’ persons 


Dy Sevgentiin of ‘England and 


on¥eare 20, 21, 22, the expectation ‘of life among the gentry is | 


_ysommewhat, bi ber than among the females of the upper classes; 
gut, that oe $3, to.79,, both inclusive, thé beVvibed obtains ; 
aWhilst after.79 to the end of life’ the ‘éxpectation ‘among the 
poentry. again exceeds that of females. The difference in favour 
eof the female at the age of 50 somewhat exceéds 2} years; on 
>i Abe, other. hand, Pee PePeT AOD males at 90 years Of age 
_cfxcveds.that for females’ by, mote than “One year.” ‘Comparing 
ie pe With pr 2 CS xpectation ig in'favour 
ota the Isher class up to about the GOth yest after which age 
-th.gradyally becomes more Favourable to the géntty, and con- 
oi Hanes S0 to the end of life. | With the exception of the ages 
OF 20 and. 25, the gentry, according’ to Table'5, enjoy a better 
expectation of fife than, the aristocrats, ail that the sie is 
pot ¥¢, Of profeasignal persons up to 85 years oF ite St whieh 
~ofime, the aristocracy ¢ a igh atta “ The females of 
she hy cy labn, a 2 y ats of age, have a lower expectation’ 
peg ym oe Or gentry, “but from 25 to 

75, ‘age, the ex ion for females is more farouriible 
: than for either of the other ¢lz a At 90 years of agé, ‘again, 
the balance turns in favour of the nialé members of the aris- 










| Jife among females of 


aristocracy, the gentry, and’ the fertiales belonging |’ 


ation of life among the aristocracy and gén- | 
at 


e upper class’ is lower than that of 
males, when young adults are included, but higher when the 
comparison is, restricted to' more advanced ages. “4. The du- 
Meh ife among the higher classes of both sexes, falls ‘short 
of that for the whole of England aid Wales.’ The favourable 
expectations of the entire whale population, with e large number 
at, the top of the, social Scale exposed to the evils of wealth, and 
a still Jarger ¢laas at the bottom ‘of the scale, inimersed “in 
poverty, and surrounded with all its unhealthy accompaniments, 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that, in addition to the agri- 
cultural Tabourers, there must be a large ‘class who enjoy a bet- 
ter expectation oF life than either extrettie, and whose longevity 
Lis such as not only to compensate the low ‘duration of life of 
the two extreme classes, but’ to create, $0''to speak, a fund, 
Lout.of, which the higher average duration may ‘be supplied. 
What the classes are w pla Bodh atory position, ix a 
auestion, which Df. Guy reserved Yor a\fiture’ oceaston. 
S91 0 Jehppmpererivts semen 
41 03 1001 gaibsosr < 
5¥12@299 THE, Y 
1913irg Jedd neswied Jad VOT IMIvia09 of universe swoty 
cs the pea recap be mene + "ip Great, therefore, will be ine. natity 
of @ periodical, to which every Tourist may communigate such of his 
ites, si % a ,e seg, and the 
RARER AL ah al 
this design we propose to devote a distinet department of Tae Critic, 
{7 and we. isyits communications of the class described relative to travel. 
i Ts_patn paged tod. oF AOE]. i casio! ano ig oe 
LETEERS FROM,A TRAVELLING, BACHELOR 
lod robae1 doidw awot off bamere esbsaguror ; i 
CITIES, LITERATURE, ‘AND ‘ART. 
a 
We quitted Natisnbers, and the comfortable little inn, nearly 
opposite the Shloss ‘Kirche, * Stadt London,” at'5 p.m. . I 
was loath to do so, not only because, as a general rule, I agree 
with Hoop, “The man that’s fond of very early stirring, 
must be a spoon!’ bat because, when I retired to rest, I-had 
been any thing butable,as: MonTGOMERY says, 
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ROVRIST.:. 


To gather, round the aching head, 

The turtains of repose, i 
It was not conscience’ or meditation which kept me awake 
during the silen€ watches of ‘the night, neither noise nor 
fire, flames, nor fleas, .mothing. intellectual, or entomologi- 
cal, but simply the mode of making the German bed, at 
least“ at Wittenberg.’ “My ctib/‘was shorter than ‘my stature, 


and nok my Tor my ‘portly’ person:” Tt’ held,” as 
T jud el yap a Warn La A tbe a hot down bed, 
gical rah wash-feathér”Overatd with’ set. 
‘The eiitire up rf rks on consisted ‘of’ A sifila Pade! y bed, 
stitched “if Waal eather, Tmed with’ another" sheet,” wi a 
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pretty quilted external. decorations, and, tasgeled orners, In 
addition, at the head there was, a .wide-stretehing bolster, and 


two pillows corresponding .when placed Jengthways with the 


dimensions of. the entire crib, . Need I’ mention the heat and 
the thermometrical, height..of| my .feelings ? To lie flat was 
impossible, the elevation of the pillowed, head tilted my body 
towards, my feet; my feet resisted, and were upheld, crooked, 
and cold; fast in. the stocks of the foot.of the bedstead. The 
feather-bed heated.my, back,.the pillows my, shoulders, the 
down-bag my chest ;, if.1 pressed down J was smothered, if I 
kicked. up. I Jost. my coverlid, if still I was slowly stewed ; and 
thus I passed.the, night, drowsy and dreaming, in a pleasant 
interchange of; heat and chill,.smother and.shiver, Towards 
four I was aroused by a, rap at,my, door,;, 1 put the answer to 
it off'as ‘one does to an unpleasant letter, but it returned with 
renewed vigour, ; ; 

Put-on a most importunate aspect, 

A visage of demand, Tf 
_ and would not be'intreated. ‘So T went, ¥ saw} I opened. and 
lo! there, in the chill dawn, on the’ sandy floor, in a’ loose 
flowing calico integument, cotton nightcap and et eeferas, stood 
Uncle Wittiam !! : : 


Even such a man, so faint, so.spiritless, 

So dull,.so dead in look, so wo-begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burned, 


had not that man’s teeth chattered, He was accompanied by 
a boy whom, judging. by his size, I should call the “ Half- 
Boors”’ of. the inn; and as’ Uncle, WittrAm’s watch’ had 
stopped at three, he had very properly tefused to be consi- 
dered as called for starting by this dirty little human bit of 
punctuality, until he had ascertained the precisé hour by a 
conference with| mine,,, It confirmed the unwelcome trath ; we 
dressed, ,.and were comforted with an excellent breakfast, and 
. Started per omnibus,at:five, We reached Leipsic about noon, 
and drove.tathe Hotel de Bayicre, which Murray described 
. 48. very good, indeed—abont, which we differ. ‘This house’ is 
very large and yery lofty; and as the town was densely full, 
we. were located in an extremely elevated Story, which enabled 
us to.command extensive prospects of opposite neighbours, 
bed-room. interiors, chimneys,. gutters, roofs, and stéeples ; 
with the additional comfort of a perpetual tread-wheel ascent 
upon every requisite exeursion from the basement. | Loftiness 
of houses and narrowness of streets are, indeed, the character. 
istics of the town. Your eye ranges over, and is lost in ani in- 
terminable series-of-ftoors;-and—when;—at-ast, it reaches the 
first gutter, and y plier. the receding roof to its topmost 
ridge, you are thet ied’ By thie“shccessive tiers of win- 
dows, all serving to convince-you that between that gutter and 
that ridge a’ vast’ mass. ofthe operative population of Leipsic. 
is domiciled. For my part, 1 always considered this division 
as a distinet quarter of the town, and J have, not, the slightest 
doubt it enjoys the advantage of returning a member, having 
a local vestry, paying ‘a special water-rate, and’ retaining the 
entire force of one Jetter in the alphabet of the police’for its 
security, like our-own Finsbury, Panerds; and’Marylevone. 
But it is the promenades around the town which render Leipsic 
to the stranger so praiseworthy.;; They gird itin werdure, and 
comprise pleasant shady walks, grassy slopes, vistas prettily 
disposed, occasional glades, amid which are monuments, raised 
to the memory of eminent, townsmen, and streams and tiny 
lakes, which Nereids yet might venératé.’“ With a little exer- 
Cise of the fancy, one ie add, slightly, parodied from En- 


dymion, that here to the Leipsic man, 


inti Onétrack anseama’ : 
A wooded cleft, and, far away, the blue 

Of ether fades upoa him ;: then, anew, 

He sinks adown a:sdlitary glen,‘ 

Where there was never sound of mortal men, 


Savingyperhans; seme distant eadences 


Iti ilenge, when. h 
Sbine Meataotlee tut Istit whigtle we, ol 
Tocheer itself te Drevdén..689 TOs 29m 

There is. so little, to. he.,seen. in, Leipsic, and what is. of in- 
terest, has been. so. repeatedly described, that I am ‘almost 
* inclined to; pass, what ..we. saw, over,,, The ald Market-place 
and the Town;hall. are well worth, inspection, partiowlarly the 
latter; and. close at, hand: is AVERBACH S.C , Which 
Foust,” of Me- 


-Gouree bas.made of note by his scene in,‘ 











phistophiles and the Students. TI beg to state that it was with 
much difficulty we found this rat-trap, and that when ‘found it 
was not worth the seeking. It is a ‘combination ofthe 
Maiden-lane Cider-cellars and the ‘Strand-lané ‘Coal-hole, 
wanting their good spirits and other compound qualities, Next 
to this is the Observatory—all that remains of the Castle of 
Pleissenburg, a place celebrated-for its resistance in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and’as being the part of the building in which 
Luter held his first deputation before Gzonce Duke of 
Saxony with Dr, Ecker. The re we ascended was fine, 
and afforded us a clear view of the celebrated ‘plain whéereon 
the conflict, called by the Germans “ The Battle of the Na- 
tions,’ between NAPOLEON and the allies, took place in 1833. 
Our guide expatiated upon this event with much satisfaction, 
which, as far as the result is concerned, I shared’; but 1 con- 
fess one feels at first saddened and next disgusted when sur- 
veying the length and breadth of this land, from Hamburgh 
to Vienna, to reflect that there is hardly one spot which has 
not, from the days of the Romans to those of Naporron, 
been saturated with human blood. ‘ Quitting this, we took a 
boat from a bathing establishment near it; and went down the 
Elster to Gerhards Garden, scrambled up the bank, and visited 
the tomb of Pon1aTowsk1, whose life was here sacrificed to a 
blunder, This was in the. last of those ‘three days, when the 
wailing cry of, defeat and the stifled sigh of submission’ were 
changed into the, loud shott of victory from ‘the nations ‘of 
Germany, who Had risen against their victor, and when’ the 
eagle of France sinking ftom the high“ eminence in which it 
had once dwelt, the brightness of its eye dimmed, its strength 
exhausted, fluttered back with “broken ‘wing heayily~ and 
fitfully unto its own fand. ‘The Atigusteum, the New Post- 
office, and the buildings ‘by the Grimma Gate, form, archi- 
tecturally, the most attractive portion of the town; and’the 
tourist should do what we could hot, visit thé University and 
the town libraries, This town, as you are doubtless aware, is 
famous for three—fhings'l suppose you call them—viz. book- 
sellers, larks, and apples, We settled some ‘larks, not caring 
a pip for the apples, passed On to the booksellers, and 
visited the literary manufactory of Mr. F. A. Brock#ats, 
and the establishments,of Rupotpu and T.O:Wericet. The 
manufactory of Mr, BrockHAUs, for ‘such ‘it may be fairly 
termed, is‘as large as the printing establishments of such inen 
as. Messrs, CLowes, or Baa sbuky and EVANS in, London. 
Tt forms a square; one wing comprises the “‘ town and coun- 
try department,” and the otHers the “‘bnreaus in which books 
are written, translated, printed, ‘piblished, atid ‘despatéled 
throughout the world. Mr, Brocknavs is a very enter- 
prising man, and hag greatly aidéd in the ‘present marked im- 
Eaaremnent in the press-work of Gerrtian Works. an 

EIGEL all men fond of thée°arts ‘should’ ‘visit; he’ ‘is the 
Domenick Counagur of Leipsic—as kindly, as courteous, 
as accomplished, as. obliging; and the print collector will 
hardly fail to derive knowledge from’ his conversation “and 
valuable acquisitions from his storés. Hils ' catalogue ‘is, I 
believe, the most complete and useful of its kind extant, and 
is drawn up with the accuracy which has always disti 


‘the Lefpsic publishers, T. O. Weicet, his brother, owns, it 


appears, half.a street of warehouses filled throughout with the 
general stock of a large bookseller. “The hide-hound volume 


from the monastery, the Elzevir, aud Aldus, ate 


cropped and large, particular editions of authors, and boc 

rare in various degrees, reprints of the day, and. brochitres 
of every age are here to be mét with. One would imagine 
here was literature to stock a world,—at least of the learned 
Benedictines of the present day ; but vast’as this collection is, 
‘it.is_only one amongst others here. “The. truth is, Leipsic is 


_| the, priticipal* book mart ” of Germany.” Hither oreld 


lisher frangmits bis, works and accredit? his scent 3 f 
hence. obtains whateyer he requires, of through “his ¢ es 
tranaacts business with all the capitals of Eui The badk 

sellers have an exchange of their own, and may be rated in 
number as 4, population. The mass of books ‘they give bitth 
to bafiles description; I doubt whether, ‘tipon an average, I 
should greatly err in stating the Sum total at between six and 
seven thousand a year, The topies-sent aré képt for syeiiand 
the remainders unsold are'then réturnéd, fo’ thet several owners 
ander the technical name of“ krebs’’ or crabs, ‘from their 


os 


printing press is probably nourished by’ the Univers 
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“Ys the oldest, after that of Prague, although not the most emi- 
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nent;in. Germany. There is, however, another reason,—the 
greater freedom of the press, and the reputation of Leipsic as 
the periodical littering place of authors for eenturies.. I be- 
lieve the existence here of publishers may be traced almost 
from 1520, and that in 1600 the Easter Catalogue, which has 
since been annually continued, was printed for the first time. 
To what extent literary property is protected, I am not aware ; 
but no men at one period probably suffered more by piracy 
than the Leipsic publishers. Each state had formerly only its 
own law of copyright; but as the language of the author was 
common to every one, piracy was naturally universal, whilst 
tection was limited. Berlin reprinted Leipsic, Leipsic 
burgh, if,,indeed, she did not, by her superior organisa- 
tion, monopolize the piracy of Germany. But above all, 
Wirtemberg was remarkable as.a nest of these birds of prey. 
Yeu who enjoy the typographical luxury. of London, are apt to 
look down on the wretchedness of that. of .Leipsic, forgetful of 
‘the cause ; for the German.publisher has had hitherto no _pro- 
tection from unfair competition, but by producing his books 
Bt the lowest rate for the cheapest market. To do this, he 
has had recourse to cheap paper and common press work to 
compete with the pirate unencumbered with the expense of the 
Original cost ef authorship. Mr. Brockuaus, however, has 


done much to improve this; and, I believe, has been greatly 


enabled, so to do by the system of international protection 
which now prevails. 1 have now given you every information 
in my power relative to this great town: we were not able to 
see the interior of St. Nicholas, but strolled again round the 
promenades, lounged up and down the Bruhl, noted the carved 
masonry. which,here and there characterises the houses; and, 
pleased with the general aspect of wealth, comfort, and com- 
meroial activity every streetindicates, returned to the inn, and 
prepared. for the railroad to. Dresden. The station is not far 
from, the Hotel.de Baviére; and.we were packed and started 
in. comfortable second-class exactly as the clock struck ten. 
Although the-country was at. first flat, it soon began to im- 
prove; the plains seemed more. rich, their produce more 
abundant; and shortly the ridges of hills in which Meissen is 
situated became visible; their. sides clothed with wood, and 
interspersed with vineyards, amid which villas are seen 
mestled. At,four we reached the city, and took cab for 
the ‘‘ Stadt. Rom.’’ . You.enter Dresden. by the Neustadt; 
and as the.stone bridge over the Elbe was under repair, 
we made a longer detour.to. cross another of wood lower down. 
In this manner we had,a.good view of the city before arriving 
at the Newmarkt, near .or, in-which all the best hotels are 
. .We-passed the Japanese palace, the Bruhl terrace, 

and saw for. the first time that. beautiful view of the city, 
which, mirrored in the waters of the, Dlbe, had been so long 
familiar to the memory by the artist’s sketches. At length, 
passing near the Arsenal and the ‘ College of Surgeons,”’ as 
we should term it, we reached the hotel, And here a diffi- 
culty arose; ‘‘ the hotel was full, only one room, &c. &c. &c. 
except in the wing, which belonged to the same proprietors, 
and in which, if we would lodge until better,provided for, we 
might be assured. we should be extremely comfortable.’ I 
had my doubts, but. we ascended; in vain, however, were my 
good nature and desire of repose united and exerted ; the close 
smell which accompanied, us at every step increased, until 
finally the conviction that a dunghill had apartments on the 
same floor flashed rather disagreeably upon our senses. Now 
this is a case when one counts noses ; Idid so, and the. majo- 
rity decided against taking up our abode here. _ It is but jus- 
tice to the very gentlemanly Jandlord to.add, he admitted it was 
justified, for it is evident this.part of the hotel is.used only as 
a refuge when under pressure, So borrowing two pairs of 
Boots, sunning themselves by the door, we adjourned to the 
British Hotel, close at hand, in the Moritz Strasse, and here 
there was no room also. It was useless to debate; fullness, 
and the. certain, conviction of. it, was written..on each man’s 
face; its assertion was upon every waiter’s tongue, So we 
Were preparing to flit, when suddenly a form I never looked 
upon but with pleasure was seen, and a name. endeared by 
many acts of kindness. shewn to me and mine, was rapidly 
——— accompanied by a most hearty welcome to Dres- 
intermixed with not a few of those astonishments which 


My presence, so , oceasioned,. A 


unforeseen and unexpected 
change came.o'er.the spirit of the scene. We had prepared 


| for departure, we had crossed thé Gor sill, but tow a sudden 
doubt struck the landlord, communicated itself 'to the wife ; 
hesitation overcame the waiters, they asked, they hoped, was 
FLAMMCHEN quite sure, could it be possible—had. they two 
rooms! I secured a housemaid who was screeching to some 
unseen being at the top of a lofty reach of staircases, for the 
women are all-important on such occasions, and found they 
had! The truth was too apparent. Our luggage and ap- 
pearance justified refusal. We had only two carpet bags. I 
was clothed in an old Taglioni, never suspected of an acquaint- 
ance with St. James’s-street. Uncle Witrram had a seamless 
wrapper, time worn, and travelled stained, theshapeand figure of 
a camlet night gown, and he then wore it, honest man!! More- 
over, and [am much shocked to say it, our Leipsic toilet had 
throughout somewhat of the First Century of Civilisation in its 
character. But recognised, by the recognised in Dresden, is 
another thing. You may then be human, educated, trust- 
worthy, and your money as worth taking as that of those who 
travel with a multitude of impediments, and whose garments, 
I suppose, do entirely, at least to landlords, make the man. 
However we are excellently lodged, and you shall hear what 
Dresden is, and what we do there, in my next. 

















ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ART-UNION OF 
LONDON. 


On Saturday, we attended the private view of this Ex- 
hibition, at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists 
in Suffolk-street. The total number of works is 264; 
of these 258 are prizes—paintings in oil or water- 
colours, and the remainder sculpture, medals, and re- 
duced outlines from cartoons, submitted in competition 
for the premium of 500/. which was carried off by Mr. 
Srxovs, as notified some months ago in this journal. 
As the works, conformably with the rules of the Art- 
Union, have been selected from the Royal Academy, the 
British Institution, the Society of British Artists, and 
the two Water-Colour Societies, critiques upon which 
have severally been given in our columns, the chief 
subjects here collected have elsewhere received their meed 
of applause or censure atour hands. We.may, however, 
mention, that the two prizes of 300/. have been devoted 
to the purchase of ‘ The Fainting of Hero,” by Mr. 
E_more, which, though deficient (as we stated in 
our critique on the Royal Academy) in the re- 
quirement of expression, is yet an able and mas- 
terly work; and of a Love Scene, bearing no name, 
by Mr. Frank Srong, an ill-connected picture, of a 
forced sentiment, and wholly unworthy of the price 
the fortunate artist has received for it. The sums of 
2001. have been judiciously expended on a clever interior, 
“ High Altar of the Church of St. Antoine, Ghent,” by 
Davip Roserts; and on that magical landscape by 
Dany, “The Dawn of Morning,” which won, and 
deservedly, such universal admiration at the Academy 
Exhibition. The four prizes of 1507. have been laid out 
on an able landscape,-by F. R.dazx, “ The Woodland 
Ferry ;’ on “The Gow Chrom conducting the Glee 
Maiden to a place of safety,” by R.S. Lauper; on Mr, 
T. F. MarsHA.u’s “ Leaving Home;” and on “ Christ 
raising Jairus’s Daughter,” a huge and ill-balanced 
water-colour drawing, by Mr. CorBou.p. 

Two impressions more forcibly than any other must 
strike every spectator of ordinary judgment who visits this 
gallery, and sincerely wishes well to Art. The first is a 
eeling of unmixed regret that the large sums here ex- 
pended, and which, properly distributed, would have 
greatly benefited the Fine Arts, should have been laid out 
so unworthily—on low class and spurious productions, 
as in by far the majority of instances is here the case, 
The second is one of wonder at the impudent assurance 
of artists who can ask, and, thanks to bad taste, get, fifty 





or a hundred guineas for works absolutely dear at-s0 
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many shillings. There is more than one example 
of this on the walls of this gallery at the present 
moment. Abundant evidence is here in afforded 
that the public taste is not of a sufficiently high 
standard to be safely entrusted with the responsibility 
tacitly charged on the prizeholder by the avowed purpose 
of the Art-Union to foster ‘‘true art,” and that alone ; 
and of the necessity for a “ Committee of taste” (which 
in a former article we suggested), to ratify the choice of 
the prizeholder, and take care that the funds are pro- 
perly distributed. Such a committee, however, must be 
constructed with nice judgment, and, to guard against 
arbitrary and vexatious interference, restrained within 
well considered limits. It would not be satisfactory to 
the public that it should be formed from the self-elected 
and irresponsible body which governs the Art-Union of 
London; and whose proceedings in the case of Mr. 
Parric PARK, with reference to the recent exclusion 
of his statue from the competition for the premium of 
500/. have lately not appeared to advantage before the 
public. Nor is this the only instance in which com- 
plaint and distrust of this body have reached us; we 
shall, however, at some future convenient period, recur 
to the subject of the constitution and working of this 
Society ; which, whether from mismanagement or fatuity, 
does far less for the advancement of the Fine Arts, than 
the bountiful support it has met with from the public 
has placed within its power to effect. 
—p—~ 

Sratve or Str Water Scorr.—The statue of our il- 
lustrious countryman, executed by Mr. Steell, being now com- 
pleted, will be placed on the pedestal in the monument in a 
day or two, and it is the opinion of all who have witnessed 
this high work of art, that it will fully realise the expectations 
entertained of our highly talented artist. It represents Sir 


Walter in a sitting attitude, with the ample folds of a Scot- 
tish plaid hanging loosely about him, and his favourite hound 


Maida, lying at his feet. The artist has seized the moment 
when the great novelist has just recorded some of his impe- 
rishable thoughts in the volume which is in his hand, and he 
has successfully communicated to the features a look of com- 
plete abstraction, indicative of a mind full of-its subject, while 
the dog, as if startled by the closing of the book, is in the act 
of lifting up its head to catch the expression of its master’s 
countenance. While the statue possesses ample breadth of 
outline, and fine proportions, itis also distinguished by fidelity 
of detail, the lofty imaginative forehead and shaggy eyebrows 
being admirably delineated. It is indeed an animated perso- 
nation, imbued with sentiment and feeling. The figure of the 
dog is a piece of excellent workmanship, and the confiding ex- 
pression of its look finely realises the affectionate relationship 
which subsisted between the canine favourite and its gifted mas- 
ter. The statue is of Carrara marble, which is considered to 
be one of the most durable species, and it will unquestionably 
tend to exalt the fame of Mr. Steell, as well as insure its 
permanence.—Edinburgh Advertiser, Aug. 11. 








MUSIC. 


Musings of a Musician ; a Series of Popular Sketches, 
illustrative of Musical Matters and Musical People. 
By Henry C, Lunn, Associate of the Royal Academy 
of Music. London, 1846. Simpkin and Co. 

A MUSICAL man’s thoughts on music will be read 

with nieces and, if he be also an intelligent man, with 

profit, Mr, Lunn is manifestly a thinker. He is not 
content with a knowledge of the practice of his art, he 
has explained its philosophy; and in the little volume 
before us he has discoursed, with singular good sense, 
upon a variety of matters appertaining to music, all of 
which he has treated pleasingly, many of them with 
striking ocippalty, The subjects of his musings may 
be gathered from a few of their titles, us an. essa 
on “the Music of Society,” “the Pictorial Voeal 





Style ;” “ Music for the Multitude ;” “ Boarding School 
Music ;”? Mechanical Music,” and such like, all of them 
Teplete with sensible remarks, and many of them re« 
markable for eloquence as for earnestness. Mr. Lunn 
feels as well as understands his art; his opinions are at 
once recognised as being in accordance with nature and 
reason, Seldom within the same number of pages have 
we lighted upon so many truths. 

We present a brief essay as a specimen of these plea- 
sant papers, 

A MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Every body now has a library. Ido not mean that-we can 
all boast of a snug little room, appropriately arranged with 
shelves, and filled with the most recherché volumes in elegant 
bindings, but I do say that every man has, and takes a pride 
in, a few books, which he keeps carefully stored up in some 
quiet little corner—some sequestered nook—to which he can 
retire, and, free from the dull realities of the world, silently 
commune with the minds of those he loves. For a d00k is 
the same to all: clad in the most gorgeous manner, or covered 
with the meanest apparel, we feel that the spirit remains un- 
changed : it is a tried friend, and the only true companion in 
solitude. But there is another library which must shortly take 
its place by the side of the one I have described’; and this is 
a musical library. What can be more delightful than a selec- 
tion of the finest productions of our great composers? Is it 
not a thing to be truly proud of, and should we not all add ta 
our lives a new enjoyment, making the mere book-worm to 
look upon us with envy? Enter now with me into this in- 
viting-looking study, and say whether a collection such -as 
this can remain for ever a luxury for the few—or whether, like 
literature, it must one day be placed within the reach of all. 
Well—do you not see the shelves bending beneath their rich 
contents, the result of the many inspired moments of genius? 
Here are names of which you have but heard, and above them 
are works which will one day be on every pianoforte through- 
out the land: Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelsshon, Weber, Dus- 
sek—why the very perusal of such a list is enough to rivet 
the coldest mortal to the spot. And in the centre of the room, 
too, is a pianoforte—open, and seeming to entreat us to test 
its powers. Come, shall we take a few at random from 
amongst the many specimens which surround us? I doubt 
not but we shall spend the time pleasantly enough. Under- 
neath this large parcel appears the name of Beethoven. To 
attempt to give the faintest idea of the genius of such a man 
by a detached composition would, of course, be the height of 
absurdity. However, let us see what first comes to hand. 
‘* Sonata pastorale ;”’ well, the fates have been kind to ust 
Now shut the door and come towards the pianoforte, for Tam 
about to take you a cheerful walk in the country. There—do 
you not see the green fields, and hear the merry chirping of 
the birds? Do you not see the cool running streams, and feel 
the sun warmly smiling down upon the landseape? Listen to 
this pedal-note, so suggestive of pastoral music, and this ex- 
quisitely simple second subject. And then how free from 
pedantry is the gradual development of the movement! You 
find that there is no filling up in Beethoven; he does not 
modulate for the sake of modulation, nor introduce passages 
which have no connection with his original design : every 
seems to grow up and expand so naturally that you are almost 
deceived into an idea that nothing else but what is there could 
be there. This is the trueproof of genius. Beethoven’s mind, 
like Shakspere’s, was universal : he wrote from what he felt; 
his music breathes with a purpose throughout, and this is the 
reason why it will live as long as the art itself. Some other morn- 
ing we may be able to run through the whole sonata ; butif you 
have already heard enough to make yeu long for the remainder, 
let me remind you that this little gem will cost no more'than five 
or six flimsy variations on one of Bellini’s airs. Now here is @ 
little sketch from the compositions of Weber. ‘* L’invitation 
pour la valse ;”’ one of the most-delicious little bagatelles ever 
written. Just attend to the commencement of this introduc 
tion: can any lady resist a request so modest, yet so fervent== 
so tender, yet so eloquent? Take my word for it she cannot, 
and Weber knows it too; for you find that he has but to‘repeat 
it, with increased confidence, and she consents: but see; she 
cannot refrain from a little flirtation, as these. few enatches-of 
conversation sufficiently shew. Every note here means somes 
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thing; ‘there. is nothing thet we capnot, nnderstand; the 
appealing inquiries of the gentleman, and the half coquettish 
replies of-the lady, are distinctly apparent to us—and now 
they haye risen together, and are placing themselves in’ a posi- 
tion to commence: 'a few motnénts’and ‘they are whirled into 
thé middle of one of ‘the most spirited ‘waltzes’ ever’ conceived: 
How gracefully he supports her ; and how modestly, yet rely- 
ingly, she. seems to abandon herself to his support! These 
Germans throw. an air.of poetry around the waltz that we cold 
English, people ¢an scarcely comprehend. But now a_short 
pause ensues ; the lady is slightly! giddy, but promises to -re+ 
sime immediately; and she is as good as her promise too;: for, 
after a few hurried words with her partner, she returns to the 
dance with renewed vigour. And this time they seem to gain 
inspiration from, each . succeeding , motion ; no syisptom of 
—no,wish forrest now. on,either part; one delightful, 
rapid,..and | coutinuous. movement, until the final chord, when 
the Jady is led,.almost breathless,:to her seat. Some brief ex- 
pressions, perhaps of mutual compliment, iow pass, between 
them,,and, so ends, this pleasing, little piece. You may have 
asked fifty pons ladies ;to, waltz. in .your time,, bik depend 
pee it you baye, never done go. with half the grace and elegance 
si Maria. von, Weber, At the top of Mendelssohn’s 
musi¢ I find the ‘‘ Lieder ohne worte,” Book I. These are 
all compositions as. remarkable, for their beauty as for their 
noyelty ;, and. indeed they have almost founded a new school 
of pianoforte playing. To write a series of songs without 
words requires no ordinary mind—but Mendelssohn hasno 
ordinary, mind, and, see how he, has accomplished, his task. The 
first one, in: E:major,is an expressive, /egaio ain in-common 
time: .-Now tell: me whether words:would:not rather mar the 
‘effectof such a strain.  Is'it mot eloquent? Does it not ap- 
peal to the feelings ?\ Why Phave imagined # thousand things 
to myself during its performance, which I would not have dis- 
ta for the world; it is delightful’to be thus permitted to 
supply, gur.own poetry to these, beautiful melodies ;. we feel it 
28 8, compliment .from the. composer, to the, performer,.and 
lt dey an additional.pleasure in their interpretation, - The 
whole of these sterling works should: be: in the hands of every 
pianoforte player in the kingdom’; ‘and any on who cannot 
play ‘should get’sdmebody to play them to fi 
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Mapicas Gossip.——Paris,—The. Italian, Opera, has_pub- 
lished its programme ; it will ,ce-open on, the,1st.af October. 
Grisi, Persiani, Marietta Brambilla, Mario, Lablache, Ron- 
coni, Corelli, Cullini, Taglidfico, Peppiria’ Brambilla, Angiola 
‘ Albini; and Coletti, are-among the engagemeiits anounced. 
The’ theatre eontinués under the! direction of M. Vatel. A 
ex Opera; Le Caquet’ dy’ Corivént,’'the ‘music by "Henri 
Potier, 8 ‘been produced at the Opera Comique, with con- 
“Siderable success, . The sugcess is traced to the performers, 

ladame Potier, Mdlle.,.Marie Layoye, and, St, Foye, rather 
than to, the, musics; or, the; book, which..is. the production. of 
MMs Planand: anid Lenvens :Aovdtamatic:.wersion of » Clarisse 
‘Hear lowe, after the:form given: to it by Jules Janin, ‘has been 
‘produced atthe Gymmase Dramatique, with brillimt success ; 
the names of ‘thé authdrs aré"MM- Dutiandit, Léon Guillard, 
and Clairyille ;. the first-and last of these bave had little.to do 

n the work, but M, Leon Guillard, the real author, to, ensure 


In 
‘fts' production, was compelled ‘to avail himself of the names 


and prestige of others better known if not cleverer than him. 
‘self }° thiv i the system’ “fi Paris,’ M. Guillard is'a ¢ousin of 
Massil, the'striger,: 00°) 278m Ses 7 

2cldumong the most iintenesting features 0f theforthcoming :fes- 
tivalead B wots the9Srd Psatm} ito whicle Moscheles 
“has set masie. ” High expectations are’ entertained of this first 
"esatty “of this ef N peng revit Balfe; the new 
chef d'orehettre of Her sty’ Theatre?’ has” signed ‘a ‘re. 
Bo eT i ete, Mie, Lang JOE HS Teas Hak ee 
adopted the poem ony Momenle ela. Reine for 
his neveopera at Drury-lane Theatre, ead de, Meyer, the 
pianist, promises to. teturnito Hagland ine May+Miss Messeat 
ches eonehided dncengagement with: Mr, Bann: to fill the situa. 
tion of seconda donna at Drury-lane_Theatre)iAo choras 
_ Whitten’ by’ Rossinty to ‘celebrate ‘the recetit-Pontifical mark of 
“eleméney,; tis “beet tatich telied of. °Soiie tay Nt ‘is original, 
otiets that is ts from one’ o f 





others that itis fcom ‘ome Jess knigwn otk; hut no one seems | 











absolutely te know. anything about it, not even the Bolognese. 
who regard every pat of Rossini with mete ve eye. 
New Italian Qpera.->This bubble, has burst. effectually, Per- 
—_s original proprietor, haying withdrawn from the spe- 
culation. 
VienwaLiszt, the ‘pianist; after giving’ about 1a :dozer: 
concerts here, and ‘@ great number more’in the Austrian pro= 
yincés, was attacked by ‘an inflammatory’ fever which raised 
apprehensions about his life. Under the caré of M.’ Loewe, 
the celebrated homceopathic doctor, he recovered entirely, and 
will shortly repair to Italy... The Ajbum-de Sainte Cecile in- 
forms us that.on.the llth of July the: inavguration of the 
monument to:Gludk took place, »Mozart’s Reguiem,was.exe- 
cuted.—It is stated that Jenny Lind has refused the offers 
made to her from the Imperial Theatre at St. Petersourgh— 
viz. forty thousand silver rubles for five months, and one thou- 
mes, Nal for’ éach representation. BB 
e forty chanteurs montagnards, who were some years ago 
at Paris, ind peas radar in the Fact, mila 
at Malta; at the end of last month from Constantinople, where 
they sang before the >Sultan,.who made them a present .of 
15,000 piastres'(3;000%fr). 101900 7 








THE DRAMA ‘AND’ PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.+The appearance here,’ om Monday, of Mr. 
BARNARD GREGORY, as Hamlet; occasioned precisely thé scene 
we had anticipated. ‘Even Kt aN bimself, for a dereliction’ of 
private morality, ‘was. well nigh driven ‘from’ the stage he so 
adortied, and upon — he performed ys eee Aad elite 
cidating the works of SHAKESPERE. It is not then to be won- 
dered at that ker ofthe Satirist, who is“no ornament to 
the stage, and who does not elucidatéthe works of SHAKESPERE, 
should, whenever hé “appears in ‘the presence of ‘any but that 
vety sélect ints atpivate Fria, be ‘received with ‘very de- 
cided demonstrations of disfayour. Mr. BARNARD GREGORY 
has a certain amount of histrionic ability—not at all of a Shakes- 
perign character—bit'even were he the great: aétor he assumes 
to be ead is Such an Hit odotrabotit, the Editor of the” Satirist, 
that the public Will only approach to pelt “him. "We regard the 
said publie as having been wrong in the case of KEAN—irré- 
spective of the considération due to his dramatic gentus—and did 
the’ public make “a ‘Sef at Mr. BARNARD GREGORY merely 
by reason of some’ private impropriety of his, ‘we should be  dis- 
posed to advise it to‘midd its own business, ‘and to pick out the 
beam in its own eye; bat ‘a8 tb the ‘editor of the Satirist, ‘we 
have nothing to say why judgment should not’be executed. “The 
storm of denunciation with which Mr. BaRNARD GREGORY Was 
received on Monday was tremendous, but he seems to htive gone 
on_in despite of it, for'we see his name in’ the bit night after 
night. ‘As to his style ‘of! acting, it ‘is ‘an ‘insane’ iimitation’ of 
KEAN’S worse.points. We do not exactly. undetstand’ why ‘the 


Haymarket’ wus let'to him at all: it is a very sipgtinr modé of 
‘purifying the theatre against its next regular’season. ; 


Princess’s THEATRE,—A pleasant affair’ enough ‘has’ Geen 
brovghf out here, of which” CHARLES MATHEWS: enacts ire 
hero, It is entitled A Curiots Case, and'thrns upoh the diffictit- 


“ties and ditémmmias ir which Mrs: "Aubrey, « chatured soul— 


represented to thei at very picture of 
good nature—is involved from having pledged her — for oe 
purpose of raising gOS mon rewith to relieve her 
sister from some love en 2 as got eon in. wo 
Twiggleton, thechusband of the incautious fais ane, a_dissipate 

harum-scarum fellow, oar told of the it of the Planing, and 
finds out that his{wifeis mixed ip with this ‘Curious’ Case. It 
ts Kis looking‘ after’ the tights! and wrongs of the anatter that 
contributes to the :amudement/of the piece,/and it, is/a character, 


thedevelopment.of whieh is.peculiariyiadapted ta the light, airy, 


offhand {CmAREES, .MATHEWS,,,, The piece was thoranghi 
successful. soinigo tesdaid odd bad i aa .: 
ADELPHI.—Here we have a broad burlesque of the Jugement de 
Paris,‘ the popular ballet at the Ttalian Opera. The Judgment 
eo 


bi 
op Rents, ¢¢ Pirpipt 4 hing 
Rta Eka ee 
A SLD Tee ae: 


able together in Olympus, Wher the Goddess of Discord throws 
her pippin of discort? ide then “The ladies of course dispute 


as to their relativeehurms; and Jupitertoodebide the qdestibh, 


| invokes the ju ; a the cnbbish,, ey. capitally 
impersonated by | q a gate An ABIX GE FUC- 
ogssively displayed -their.airs a Pas se Rat oa 
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the result known to the readers of LeMPRizRE. Pavt Brp- 
FORD is Juno, RYAN Minerva, and Wrigut Venis. The Adel- 
phi Venus, among his other qualifications, “isa very eapital 
dancer, and his real ability in this way gave all the greater effect 
to his burlesque of TAGLIONI’s pas, par excellence, in the ballet. 
As the original is one of: the most gracefal things in terpsicho- 
rean art, so is WRIGHT'S burlesque of it. one, of the most ludi- 
crous. The whole thing is capitally got up ; the, music is selected 
and arranged by some one who has. a thorough ponerpnon of 
‘what burlesque music should be ; and the misé en scene is really 
quite effective. ra i 

Lyceum...Mr. K®E Ler, we aré plad’-to' ‘say, is recovered 
from thé illness which suddenly assailed ‘him last-week, There 
is a new extravaganza ‘coming out hereon Monday, a burlesque 
upon Oberon. 2 ote? bsig 

VAUXHALL.—The Licensed Victuallers’ School . Annual fete 
has been held here, and.with great, success, , There were abso- 
lutely thousands of persons present. when, we looked in on 
Monday. The amusements were judiciously varied, and the 
ee arrangements reflect great credit on the mabagers Of the 

rdens, hae 
A Moy Ati POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—During the week 
this establishment has been crowded, im consequence of : the at- 
tractive lectures of Doctors RYAN. and’ BACHHOFFNER ;) the 
former gentleman having chosen as his theme “the philosophy 
of steam as a motive power,” and the latter the ‘‘ history of 


electric telremmetey yneed neta: h on :the fitness of 
such subjécts, but we. cach ell tae teppei our opinion 
of the valuable serviées this tation its professors are 


continually rendering to popular knowledge, in thus bringing 
before the. wonld so, much; that is new and really useful, Nor 
are, the Attractions of popular science. confined merely to the 
decture-rooms Of the professors ; eyery portion of the institution 
is filled. with, movel. applications of industry and mechanical 
genius to.the furtherance of human comfort. and happiness, 


PLACES. OF, PUBLIC. AMUSEMENT. 
. NOW OPEN... 

{For the accommodation of our numerous. country .subscribers: during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly_a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time.) 

British Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and, Friday, from.10 to, 4,.gratis. 

NatTIoNAy GALLERY, ; Trafalgar-square,. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

-THEATRES;— Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays,..St..James’s,, Theatre, King-street, St, . James’s— 

» {> Adelphi, Strenamty rceuma, Strand—Sadler’s. Wells, City- 

_» koad—-Surrey,,Blacktriars-road,.. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square, , Every day. 

DiogaMa, Regent’s-park. , Everyday, . 

CosMORAMA, Regent-street,.. Every. day, 

Tue Tower, ., Daily, from;}0.to 4, 6:4: 

MapaME Tussaup’s, W4x-work,. Baker-street. 

‘CHINESE, EXHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner.. 

,PoLYTECHNIC.INSTITUTLON, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 1] at, night, <> igi 2 

Tue CoLossgeuM, Regent’s-park. Day, and night, 

ZooLoGIcaL GARDENS, Regent's-park.. Daily, but the yisitor 
must.be proyided with a member’s order... 

SuRREY, ZOOLOGICAL.GARDENS, Kennington. Daily, 

MISCELLANEOUS... EXHIBITIONS now open are — Tableaux 
Vivants,, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. : 5 


ed 








NECROLOGY, 
SIGNOR’ GABUSSI, ‘THE’ COMPOSER. 


' This clever. musicianexpired)on Saturday. morning, after.a 
short illness:of thirty-four hours; having: long:laboured under 
a diseased liver. He was a native of) Bologna; and. was in his 


45th year.’ He visited London during the ‘musical season for 
‘some years past,atd was universally réspected for his’ talent, 
the highest opinion. 


of which Rossini had 





“JOURNAL “OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
- AND IMPROVEMENTS... 
‘|. METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY'S 
Files PLANS. 
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io > MCONTINVED FROM PAGE, 213.) - “ 
adduced /somre further experimentss!o1 +157 07 
 Liatrh MANURE IN obAsegw.!. °° 


Mr. Smit 
”'T may also‘mention ahdther experiment made Upon a 


‘fatmat 


“Glasgow, where the liquft itianure ‘Was put ovér the land, and 





the growth has'‘continued during the whole winter in a:very 
remarkable way. ‘No doubt the last season has: been a remark- 
able season for grass everywhere; but notwithstanding that, this 
was distinguished before-all the grass. of the. country round, I 
saw, ‘about the 1st).of December, forty-three. Irish bullocks 
wading to the fetlocks in grass upon some of these fields, and 
eating it most greedily, while the fields upon the farms in the 
neighbourhood were perfectly bare. I have a report with regard 
to its progress this year, and the advance’ of ‘the’ gtass has been 
very remarkable throughout. ' The proprietor, although req 
the greater part Of tlie grass for his own use, has let a part of 
to’see what it will:bring.',He! has got for it, land-he could not 
before have let for -more. than, perhaps. a. couple of pounds, 8l. 
this year,,, He considers.it, to, be let very much below its value, 
so,much. so, that having given notice of a public sale he sto; 
it, expecting, of course, to make more of it by keeping it him- 
self, This person has also tried it upon some oats, and ‘creditable 
persons who have inspected it agree in ‘stating, that the superior 
growth of that part of the oat-field dressed with this manure ‘is 
very remarkable ; the one is’a full and¢fresv crop, and: the other 
is very scauty and:poor indeedy) 19q ,2not 
Some persons imagine that“the on he faid upon the 
land will produce an offensive’ smell. e fact is, it is not so 
bad, nor does it ‘last so’ long,’ ds‘ the ‘smell’ of the ‘solid manure 
A present used.’ On this point We’ find’ the” following evi- 
ce aye si ween 
SMELL OF SEWAGE WATERS UU 
Mr. B, Smith.—When the sewage water is sufficiently diluted 
to be moat beneficial to the earth, there is io smell at all ?—A 
very little. —— ST. 
When it is most beneficial; if you had a given quantity of sew- 
age water, which you could dihite,'so as to. make the most of i, 
and to produce the most beneficial: effect, upon the grass, woultl 
there be any stiell ?+-1 should sey not; L, should ,say that. that 
contition of dilution which is. best, for application toigrass will 
have noswell, ' 7 entiyb Yaayen 03 
Chairman,—Then, it would require more frequent application? 
More frequent. application. “ coal 
And theexpense of application, suppésing it’ done by water- 
cart, and’ not by’fet, would beso much Mcreased ‘as td Tender it 
less advisable ?— Yes ; bat it is' remarkable what a° short wppli- 
cation does’; at the Dake ‘of Portland's, twenty-four’ hours) was 
all they gave; very much diluted, ‘after each cutting); ‘this appli- 
ate is quite sufficient.tocarry,om the, next.crop to, complete 
ruition. 


Mr. My nz, the engineer to the Company, then described 
the mechanical arrangemerits: A few passages frota ' his’’ evi- 
dence’ will be read’ with ‘ititerést.’ TMHsrgoig et Hocdatl 

EXPERIENCE OF AMR, WEMOTS i{[530") .in 

I saw Mr. Wihnot’s strawberries, ‘which ‘aréo wells known at 
Isleworth, andj he, assured me {and I hope he, will -be, examined 
as.aywitness here) that it.was,worth his while, his ground yng 
at the back of the wpion honse, and that draining upon his land, 
to make a tank there, and collect the refase from thé upion 
house, cart it from thence ae the hill on the opposite sidé ofthe 
high road, and then water’ his' plants with it; and’ the difference 
between the plants’ watered by that and those matitired ithe 
ordinary ‘way is greatly im favodr of'the liquid:manuvey ‘and iPit 
would pay him to do it by such am expensive. mode‘as that, there 
ean be. very little doubt, about, the .result,; of, course, farmers 
could not afford to expead the same,.sum ja labours 

MR: MYLNB’S BSTIMATE‘OF BXPENDITURE AND PROPITS. 

Ontlay for plant, buildings, and’ Parliamentary expenses, 
126,000/. ; pet tec A tp a 

In. the first place, I) put the;interest ‘DROP. the plant-atfour 
per cent. 120,000/.; that makes 4,800/. + nie of bi ad 
the engine, and working the dredger and raking, if all is to 
takew out (PD inichddé that); wilhbe’amnaally:4;0001) ~@leassing 
}otr! sewer’s mouth,’ if we-ard fotake every thing: 
the sewer, and: general repairs and alterations will be always r¢- 


that destends 
quired:in.they districts fras,. the, one i new, epants,.or 
perboes hagkrypte Re 9 rhe 8a .Maongemente a: 
f gndpsice, on taxes, 12,0001,” bi/ od te of haze pes, and 
labour of distributiod, 9,100}, s* making. ‘i da go . “The 
crete popvet bas ee east bo-Norse’ power ?' that Ciigitie 
‘power’ would ‘taise to thedevel “oF the ‘Brbufid’ we Hown 

/ 6,000,008 ‘tons “a fear )® have given’ that’ eaiculatipu’tethe 
provisional committee inlainswer to-a question frént them ouly’a 
ppight or.twongesiT sozl-yiwil ts onto ohsows to git 
. Mr. 8, Suaith+—-What is the, level of the groundat Mounsinw, ? 


/ 





unsio 
fifty feet. above he level, of. the sewer,. th ta out 
if the liquid i Lo he tisinbste ‘om. that. point: i sow 
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as 
discharge this quantity at a distance beneficially to the neigh- | tablespoonful of melted butter, and salt to suit ; but. 
bourhood, and as the power is limited the quantity must de- | ter the pan in which it is baked. rine hare i 


crease ; and to do it with a fifty-feet pressure at Hounslow, the 
quantity would be limited-to 3,588,000 per annum, that is about 
three millions and a half per annum. Now, three millions and a 
half per annum, taken at what I have always heard spoken of as 
the lowest sum, 3d. a ton, would give an income of 44,8561, ; 
deduct from that the outlay above of 34,9001. tliat will leave 
9,9561. being about eight and a quarter per cent. upon the 
capital, in addition to the four per cent. which already has been 
charged upon the plant, so that it is upwards of twelve per cent. 
net. Whether this is to be sold at the one sum or the other 
must be entirely optional. They will go into the market with it, 
= the farmers may give higher prices in some places.than in 
others. 


There is no clause in the bill limiting the profits to ten per 
cent. As it is a new experiment, it was considered fair that 
those who make it should be empowered to obtain from it as 
much profit as they can. 

—@— 


INDIAN CORN. 


The following recipes for the use of Indian corn meal will 
be found extremely useful. We received them from Mr. 
Burritt, the Literary Blacksmith of America. He calls 
it ‘‘ An Olive Leaf from the Housewives of America to the 
Housewives of Great Britain and Ireland: or Receipts for 
making various Articles of Food of Indian Corn Meal.’’ 


Common Journey, or Johnny Cake.—Into one quart of 
meal, stir one pint of boiling water, with salt ; spread it on a 
board an inch thick, and bake it before the fire, or otherwise 
on an iron over the fire. 

Superior Johnny Cake.*—Take one pint of cream, half a 
pint of meal, two eggs, two tablespoonsful of wheat flour, 
half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and salt to suit the 
taste. Bake in a hot oven. 


An Excellent Johnny Cake.—Take one quart of milk, 
three eggs, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one teacup 
of wheat flour, and Indian meal sufficient to make a batter of 
the consistency of pancakes. Bake quick, in pans previously 
buttered, and eat it warm with butter or milk. 

Indian Pound Cake.—Eight eggs; the weight of the eggs 
in sugar; the weight of six of them in meal; half a pound in 
meal, half a pound of butter, and one large nutmeg. 

Indian Cake.—One pint of sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, one tablespoonful of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one egg, salt, and stiff enough to pour. 

Batter Cakes.—No. 1. Prepare a thick batter by wetting 
sifted meal with cold water, and then stirring it into that 
which is boiling. Salt, and when it is lukewarm, add yeast ; 
when risen, bake in thin cakes over the fire.—No. 2. Take 
some milk, correct its acidity with carbonate of soda, add salt 
and meal to make a thick batter, and cook as before.—No. 3. 
Stir a quart of boiling water into the same quantity of meal, 
add a little salt and two eggs well beaten ; cook as before. 

Ginger Cake.—One quart of sour milk with carbonate of 
soda, one quart of meal, one pint of flour, one gill of mo- 
lasses; add salt and ginger to your taste. 

A Corn Meal Cake.—For one pint of meal take one teacup 
of sweet milk, one cup of sour cream, half a cup of molasses 
or treacle, one egg well beaten, one teaspoonful carbonate of 
soda, half a spoonful of salt; cinnamon, nutmeg, or other 
spices may be used to suit the taste. 

Corn Dodgers.—To one quart of meal pour boiling water 
till thoroughly wet; add two tablespoonsful of flour; a tea- 
spoonful of salt; mix it well; spread it smooth in a spider or 
pan; first heat and oil the pan well, then set it on the coals 
till you can run a knife under and turn it round, then set it up 
before the fire to roast. 

Hoe Cake,—Three tablespoonsful of sugar; three of cream ; 
three eggs; one teacup of buttermilk. Stir in the meal till 
=. a little thicker than batter, and salt and spice to your 
iking. 

Corn Muffins. —Take one quart of buttermilk, three or four 
eggs well beaten, a small quantity of flour; mix them toge- 
ther, and then make it quite thick with corn meal; adda 





* The above receipt was furnished by the Rey. Owen Lovejoy, of Illi- 
nois, brother of the “ Martyr,’’ with the remark, “ Try it, and tell Lord 
Morpeth to do the same,’’ 








Corn and Flour Bread.—Prepare a thin batter by wetting 
sifted meal in cold water, and then stirring it into that which 
is boiling; salt, and when it is lukewarm, add yeast, and as 
much flour ‘as'there is common meal; bake in ‘deep dishes in 
an oven when risen. 

Yankee Brown Bread.—To two quarts of corn meal, ‘pour 
one quart of boiling water ; stir yeast into two quarts of rye 
meal, and knead together with two quarts of lukewarm water. 
Add, if you choose, one gill of molasses or treacle. 

Corn Bread.—To one quart of sifted meal, add one teacup 
of cream, three eggs, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
dissolved in water, buttermilk to make it quite soft ; stir it 
well, and bake it in a bake-kettle or oven. 

Brown Bread Biscuit.—Two quarts of Indian meal; one 
pint and a half of rye meal: one teacup of flour, two spoons- 
ful of yeast, and a tablespoonful of molasses. Add -a little 
carbonate of soda to the yeast, and let it rise over night. 

Hasty Pudding.—Put in three pints of water and a 'table- 
spoonful of salt, and when it begins to boil, stir in meal until 
it is thick enough for the table. Add, if you choose, sour 
apple chopped. Cook twenty or thirty minutes. Eaten with 
milk, butter, or treacle. 

Fried Hasty Pudding.—Cut cold pudding into smooth 
slices, and fry brown in a little butter or pork fat. 

Hasty Pudding Bread.—Prepare hasty pudding as before ; 
when lukewarm add yeast, and after rising, bake in a deep 
dish in a hot oven. 

Corn Meal Pudding.—Scald four quarts of milk, stir it into 
one quart of sifted meal, one cup of ‘molasses, a tablespoonful 
of salt, a little spice of any kind you like; bake it three or 
four hours in a pretty hot oven. 

Baked Pudding.—To two quarts of milk, add one quart of 
meal, a little salt, and a cup of sugar. Prepare by heating the 
milk over the fire, stirring it occasionally to prevent its burn- 
ing; when it scarcely boils, remove it, put in the salt and 
sugar, and scatter in the meal, stirring rapidly to: prevent its 
collecting into lumps; put in the nutmeg and turn into a deep 
pan. Bake immediately, or otherwise, as may be convenient, 
in a hot oven, three hours. When it has baked an hour or 
more, pour over the pudding one gill or one half pint of milk ; 
this will soften the crust, and form a delicious whey. 

Boiled Pudding.—Into two.quarts of meal, stir three pints 
of boiling water, some salt, and a gill of molasses or treacle ; 
spice or not as you choose. Tie up ina strong cloth or pud- 
ding boiler, put into boiling water, and cook over a steady fire 
for three hours. 

Superior Boiled Pudding.—To one quart of Indian meal, 
add three pints of hot milk, half a pint of molasses or treacle, 
a dessert spoonful of salt, an ounce or more of beef suet shred 
fine. Stir the materials well together, tie them in a cloth, al- 
lowing room for the pudding to swell one eighth, larger, aud 
boil it six or eight hours. The longer it boils the better. It 
may be made without suet. 

Indian Dumplings.—Into one quart of meal, stir one pint 
of boiling water with salt. Wet the hands in cold water, and 
make them into smooth balls, two or three inches in diameter. 
Immerse in boiling water, and cook over a steady fire twenty 
or thirty minutes. If you choose, put a few berries, a peach, 
or part of an apple, in the centre of each dumpling. 

Superior Dumpling.—To one pint of sour milk with car- 
bonate of soda, add one quart of meal and a large spoonful of 
flour ; roll out with flour and put in apple, and cook as before. 

Green Corn Pudding.—Take eighteen ears of green corn ; 
split the kernels lengthwise of the ear with a sharp. knife, then 
with a case knifescrape the corn from the cob, leaving the 
hulls on the cob ;-mix it with three or four quarts of rich 
sweet milk; add four eggs well beaten ; two tablespoonsful of 
sugar ; salt to the taste; bake it three hours. To be eaten 
hot, with butter. 

Homony.—This article is considered a great delicacy through- 
out the Southern States, and is seen on almost every breakfast 
table. It is prepared thus:—The corn must be ground not 
quite into meal. Let the broken grains be about the size of a 
pin’s head. Then sift the flour from it through a fine hair 
sieve. Next shake the grains in the sieve, so as to make the 
hulls or bran rise to the top, when it can be removed by the 
hand. The grains must then be washed in several waters, and 
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the light articles, which rise to the surface, poured off with 
the water through the fingers, so as to prevent the escape of 
the grains. Have a pot or boiler ready on the fire with water 
in it; add the grains at the rate of one pint to two pints of 
the water. Boil it. briskly about twenty, minutes, taking off 
the scum and occasionally stirring it, When the homony has 
thoroughly soaked up the water, take the boiler off the fire, 
cover it, and place it near, or on a less heated part of the fire, 
and allow it to soak there about ten minutes. It may be eaten 
with milk, butter, treacle orsugar. The flour or meal sifted out 
can be used to make bread or cakes, The editor of the Phila- 
delphia Citizen, who. contributed this receipt, remarks at the 
close of his, note, ‘‘ L know the English people will love 
America the more for the sake of the homony.’’ 

Buck-wheat Cakes.—This cheap; article of food is con- 
sidered a luxury throughout most, of the American States, 
from the first of October to the first of April. During this 
period it is found almost every. where, at. breakfast, on the 
most frugal and the most sumptuous tables. When eaten 
warm, with butter, sugar, molasses, or treacle, it possesses a 
flavour that cannot be equalled by any other gridle-cake what- 
ever. The buckwheat flour, put up in small casks in Phila- 
delphia, is the best that can be procured in, America.—E. B. 
Receipt.—Mix the ‘flour with cold water; put in a cup of 
yeast and a little salt; set it in a warm place.over night. If 
it should be sour in the morning, put in a little carbonate of 
soda; fry them the same as any gridle-cakes, Leave enough 
of the batter to leaven the next mess. To be eaten with but- 
ter, molasses, or sugar. 

—_¥_o— 


Worrnineton’s Tina, Powrer.—The storing of tidal 
power, as a motive power for machinery, has often been sug- 
gested—but there has always been the difficulty to overcome of 
getting rid of the back-flood, which would stop the revolving 
wheel. Mr. Worthington, of Manchester, thinking that he 
had discovered the means of obviating this difficulty, wrote, 
some years ago, to the Liverpool papers on the subject; but 
was unable to make his views sufficiently intelligible without a 
model. Accordingly, he-at ‘length determined to construct 
one; and having completed it, he is now exhibiting it to the 
public, It is on a tolerably large scale, and is a working 
model :—the water of a miniature sea’ flowing into two half- 
tide reservoirs, and from them through the wheel-races, so 
as to turn an undershot wheel, which is supposed to give the 
motive power. At high water, the sea will fill those through 
sluices ; at low water the sluice-gates or paddles are closed, 
and the water retained in the reservoirs in sufficient quantity 
to serve the wheel till the tide returns to give a fresh supply. 
Whenever, from high tides or other causes, the water rises 
higher than the centre of the water-wheel, the wheel would 
become what is termed ‘‘ back-flooded.’”’? To avoid this, a 
third reservoir is constructed at a lower level below that of 
the low-water mark ; and into this the waste water from the 
wheel runs at flood tide, and is let owt at low water, to flow 
back to the river or sea, through a sluice, which must be 
closed again when the reservoir is empty. Mr. Worthington 
suggests that, at sea-ports, such as Liverpool and Hull, long 
river or sea-walls be built, so as to impound the tidal water 
behind them in reservoirs ; and that the corporate bodies of 
these towns might let the power for mill purposes. Perhaps 
one of the largest water-wheels in the kingdom is at Comp- 
stall-bridge ; and it is there found that a reservoir of five 
acres, holding seven feet of water, will rotate this wheel dur- 
ing eight hours, with a motive power equal to that of 300 
horses.— Manchester Guardian. 

PuriricaTion or Mines.—M. Faucille, of Paris, has 
lately devised a method of expelling carbonic acid gas from 
pits, mines, reservoirs, &c. by discharging amongst the delete- 
rious gas a volume of stream, whereby the gas is in part ex- 
pelled, and in part absorbed, by the water brought into minute 
subdivision whilst the steam is being condensed. 

New Sien or Deatu.—The following important discovery 
is caleulated to be of great service in cases of suspected death. 
The communication was lately made to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, by M. Ripault, who, in directing the attention 
of members to the. discovery, observed, that it consisted in 
perfect placidity..of the iris when the globe of the eye,is com-~ 
pressed iu.two oppositedirections.. Ifthe individual be living, 


the pupil retains its circular form, notwithstanding the com- 





pression ; if dead, the aperture becomes irregular, and the 
circular form is lost. 

ConsumPTION.—M. Becker observed at Moscow that two 
worken in an advanced stage of pulmonary:consumption were 
cured after a few months’ employment in certain: chemical 
works. During this time they had been almost constantly 
exposed to the influence of vapours charged with marine salt 
and sal-ammoniac. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Early Magnetism in its higher relations to Hamanity as 
vested in the Poets and the Prophets. London, 1846, 
Bailliere. 

Tue design of this curious book is to prove that, in the 
early ages of the world, the truths were symbolically re- 
cognized, which have been since revived under the names 
of Animal Magnetism and Mesmerism. Among the 
rest the author has cited numerous passages from the 
Scriptures, as indicating in the inspired writers a know- 
ledge of the principles of the science, After perusing 
them attentively we must confess our inability to dis« 
cover the allusions seen by the microscopic eye of the 
writer; and we cannot but think that to resort to evi- 
dence so manifestly inconclusive is vastly more injurious 
to a cause than any amount of abuse hurled upon it by 
its opponents. 

We regret that we are unable to recommend this 
volume to the reader. It is a weak, wordy, inefficient 
work, and calculated to do a great deal of damage to 
the cause it assumes to advocate. 

—~>—— 


MonmouTH.—The excitement here consequent on the alle 
engrossing subject of Animal Magnetism appears not to be in 
the least degree abated. On Monday morning last Mr. SLEEP 
delivered his sixth experimental lecture at the Borough Cour t 
(on this occasion under the patronage of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester) to a select and highly respectable audience. The lecturer 
having placed a little girl in the mesmeric trance, she was led to 
the pianoforte, and the organs of Time and Tune. haying been 
excited, she immediately commenced singing, accompanying 
herself on the instrument with her usual precision. Two lads 
were then magnetised in a waking state, and their backs placed 
in contact, when in a moment they appeared to be as perfectly 
inseparable as the Siamese twins. The lecturer then stated that 
they could not be separated by force, without causing considerable 
pain ; a few reverse passes, however, soon broke the magic bond 
of union, and rendered them completely independent of each 
other’s movements. One of the lads was then placed in the 
mesmeric sleep, and a powerful shock from the electrifying 
machine communicated, but which produced no other effect than 
a sudden involuntary convulsive motion of the muscles, without 
awaking the patient. Another lad was then mesmerised, and 
put to stand upon a metal plate, which must have produced a 
sensation any thing but agreeable, as was unmistakeably evinced 
by the contortion of his limbs and countenance, and his sup- 
pliant exclamation, ‘‘ Oh! take it away—take it away!’ It is 
needless to recapitulate the particulars of all the various phreno- 
magnetic phenomena produced by the lecturer, which comprised 
phrenological manifestations, catalepsy, sympathy of taste and 
smell, contrasting effect of metal, &c. &c. Suffice it to state that 
the demonstrations were perfectly successful and satisfactory, 
and well deserved the approbation which the nature of the sub- 
ject and the talent of the lecturer amply received. 
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275. Frrst Cousins of THoMas DEAN, formerly of Pater- 
noster-row, afterwards of Newgate-street, London, book- 
seller (diéd at Demarara, West Indies, 31st Oct. 1806), 
being children of uncle and aunt on the father’s side, or 
their representatives. 
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276i: NORE OF Kan, Of Wi Del aM: Dean, late ts 
1 af ones linen draper (died at aT aauigt Ss 
784), or, ae Fs sepresenipevay, 
27%. Next OF Peter Cartwaicnt, late of pyver-4* 
pool, hop- bherchaat’ (died t ere, Znd' Feb. 1811), oF his | 
Trepreséntatives, 
279." Next or ‘Kin of IsABELLA “CARTWRIGHT, spinster, 
* dawghtér ‘of ‘Peter ‘Cartwright, late of “Liverpool; 
merchant )(died in the year t8t1), or their representatives. 
279. Next oF KIN of Rev. W. RAYE, late rector of Weldon, 
- Northamptonshire; (died 3rd-Oct. ¥828), 
280, Herms-at-Law ef Wm, MArson, late of Worksop, Not. 
tinghamshire (died Sept. 1835), 


David's, Exeter, by his mother’s sitle; or their repres 
sentatives. 

292, CHARLES Jones, hated in the Will of Thomas Weston, 
of Clay ‘Hill; Enfield; Middlesex (died on 21st Nov.-1$16), 
or his representatives. Said Charles Jones -was.a mid- 
shipman: on oard :his! Majesty's. ship Inconstant, and 
subsequently served as midshipman @n. board. his Ma- 
jesty’s ship. Shark, and, was, in Jan, 1813, discharged 
from said,ship at Port Royal, West Indies. 

283, WEsTon WriGHrt, one of the residuary legatees named in 
the will of Thomus Weston, esq. of Clay-hill, Enfield, 
Middlesex (died 21st Nov. 1816), Or his representatives. 
Said Weston Mat me in 1808 and 1809, residing at the 
Cape Town; Cape of Good Hope, aud from which place he 
sailed as chi¢f mate of a‘brig, and afterwards went to, and 
was residing in 1$13.in, Buenos Ayres, 


284, DAUGHTERS/of LAWRENCE and Mary Garuicx (for-, 


merly Mary Kirxsuppr), who were living on 26th Dec. 
1835. Something to advantage. 

285. Next or Kin of HENRY BINCKES, late of Little New- 
port-street; Soho, Middlesex, leather cutter (died in Oct. 
1826); living at time of his death, or representatives. 

286. SUSAN HifLyarD, formerly in service in Great Worley; 
or her Next of Kin. 

287, FREDERICK WHITEHEAD, who enlisted .as a soldier, and 
went out, to ,India, many .years ago, and EDWARD 
WHITEHEAD, who went out from Plymouth on board a 
ship some years ago, sons of JOHN WHITEHEAD) for- 
meérly of Bristol, asia for many years Known as the York- 
shire coachman "there ; or their representatives. Some 
thing to advantage. 

288. Next oF Kin of EnwARD»Grovn, formerly of Prince+ 

street, Lisson-grove, but afterwards of Little Moor- 

place, Lambeth, Surrey, gentleman. ‘Something to ad- 
vantage.” 

289: Hetr-atT:LAw of WiLtrAM Mersow, late of Worksop, 
Notts; ‘surgeou (died Sept. 7835): 

290. NExT oF Kin of JANE ANDERSON,.-formerly JANE 
RIORTEAN, of Colney-Heuse, St. Albans, Herts, wife 
of Alexander Anderson, of Union-street, Bond-street, 
Mfddléseéx, ‘tailor, living at! time of ‘death of either (June 
1814, and April 1827), or their representatives. 

291, HEIR-AT- LAw and Next or KIN of CHARLOTTE BusH, 
of Hertford (died June, ' 1825), ér representatives. 

292, NExT or Kin;of Saran BENTON, formerly widow of 
John.Kaye, West Ham, Essex, gentleman, deceased, but 
afterwards wife of James Benton, of Stratford, Biséx; 
or her representatives (died Dec. 1884). 

293.: Next oF Kinvof Joun Kave, who formerly kept the 
Bird in) Hand at, Stratford, Essex, but who at. the time 
of his death (April, 1826) lived at West Ham, Essex, or 
their representatives. 
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The volumes of Tax ‘Critic handsomely, strongly, and uni- 
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The stamped numbers may be transmitted by the post, open at 
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| Buffalo, Commerc e fiser. . Says, the 

hop. editor,, ‘‘ is now, by ring, i Ax Oa fo fling He wusiness of a, 
house, and, 5 ae His, fa Sp reamede ae farmer in 
the.town et ray a We received from Toby 


oined communication, His_ verbal 
, i in all Puig vey pile miles with those 
ade. e cessing ge oins pie ish and, 
from the se Seb e/have ree tin, a ales to Toby’s cha- 
racter, we have no, reaso ing doubt his word, His. turning up 
here, is a strange. ¥erifical ee of a. yery strange and, as has 
hitherto been d an almost i incredible book.” —‘' In the 
New York Evangelist. I chanced to see a notice of a new pub- 
lication in eats calle, ade a Residence in the Mar. 
quesas,’ by, ely le. et book he speaks of his 
pases in vi oby,” who left him so mysteriously, 
and whom he pea had been i by the Happar natives. 
The, Evangelist speaks rather disparagingly of the book as 
being too romantic to be true, and as being too severe on the 
infetoamiee: But to, my object : :—I am_the true pp verit- 
able ‘Toby,’ yet living; and I am happy. to testify to the 
entire accuracy. of the work, £0 long as I. was with + Ay 
who makes me_figure $9 largely in it. Ihave not heard of 
Melville, or ‘Tommo,’ since, I left him on the island, and 
likewise supposed him to be dead’: and, not knowing where a 
letter, would find him, and being anxious to know where he is 
and tell him my ‘yarn ’,and compare ‘Jog books,’ [have con- 
cluded to ask you. to insert this, notice, and inform him of my 
yet being alive, and to.ask you fo request New York, Albany 
and Boston papers to publish this notice, so that it may reach 
him. ,My true name is Richard Green; and I have,the scar 
on my head which 1 received from the Happar spear, and 
which came, near killing me, I left Melville and. fell in with 
an Irishman,, who h ad resided on the island for some time, 
and who assisted me in returning.to ship, and who faithfully 
promised me to go and. bring Melville to our ship next day, , 
which. he never, did, his only object being money, I gave him . 
five dollars to ie me.on board, but could not return to Mel- 
ville. I. sailed -to New Zealand, and thence home: and I 


this meal c 


‘request Melyille to ‘send. ine his address, if this should chance 


to meet, his eye. Mortarhee was, the word TI, used when I 
heard of his being alive.—Tony.” 


Lateraturé For tne CoLonizs.~—It wilt be seen from 
the following abridgment of’ an article in the Afontreal Courier, 
that the attempts of some spirited English publishers to supply 
cheap books to thie!colonies have not yet filled wp the blank 
oceasioned: bythe ‘Copyright Act. The pritation, we know, 
from an extensive private correspondence, has occasioned great 
dissatisfaction in thé British North American’ provinces. © We 
believe that nothing but an international copyright,’ to protect 
the English publisher, and the adoption of the cheap American 
book ‘style to ‘its full extent, can set matters to-rights :-++‘‘ The 
inhabitants ‘of the United States, actively engaged in agricul- 
ture or commerce; and possessing in but a small degree the 
affluence necessary to'the cultivation of letters, depend, in ‘a 
great measures! upon the literature of Europe. The-supply of 
the best European:authors‘upon all subjects‘which their cheap 
presses issue at less:than ‘a tithe of théir-cost to other coun- 
tries, a Systeni of more than doubtful morality, bas tended to 
the discouragement.of their own authorsi: This systém, un- 
just as it is to the European author and:publisher, and detri- 
mental also to'the .Ameri¢an ‘writér,- yet has been of vast ad- 
vantage to the mags of the people, by placing within the reach 
of the poorest classes the best authors of modern Europe, not 
only in fiction, but-the higher branches of literature. “The price 
of European’ works.is ‘such as to place them beyond the reach 
of any but the zhost wealthy.’ The publishing price of one of 
Bulwer’s or James’s. ‘novels, or that of any other «first-class 
writer, is Ils. sterling, and the consequence: is, that but few 
copies are sold: exeept, to circulating librari¢s ;. but» simulta- 
nerve With ite ap ce in: London, :while noble ladies 
besiege the librarian for.the next perusal of the omuch-coveted 
book,’ the’ New Work carter or daily labouteér ‘luxuviated in a 
copy of:his own, purchased. for :a sixpence. - And, while the 





clever work on the Marquesas; whieh excited so much interest, 


London publisher congratulates himself upon having sold an 
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editidn of 3,000 in twelve months, thé sitie work ‘has issued | 
from & dozen presses in America in ‘less thin’ us’ many days, 

anid éach ‘pablisher has sold perhaps 30,000 copies, which have 

been distritmted through évery village in’ the’ Union ; and, 

while its merits are being canvassed b | Quarterties, ‘and in 

the Clubs, they are also under discal in the bar-room and 

the shanty of the Far West. ‘Works of the higher class are 

in Europe still more expensive, and their. circulation ‘conse- 

quently more confined; take for example ‘‘Alison’s History 

of Europe,’ published, we believe, at 13/. 2s. 6d. ajprice which 

excludes it from all but the wealthy; the same work was is- 

sued ‘inthe United States in 16 monthly “parts’at 25 cents. 

thus bringing it. within the reach of the humblest. ‘The con- 

sequence of this system is, that British ‘authors are better 
known in the United States than they are in Great Britain, and 
more copies of their works are to be found ina single city 
there than in the wholé country where they were produced. 

The same remarks apply to this colony, bat here we labour 
under gréater disadvantages. Until within a late period we 
derived our reading chiefly from the same sources through 
their means; but now we are shut out from that advantage, 

and although colonial editions of many éxcellent works are 
furnished to us at a cheap rate through our enterprising citi- 

zens, Messrs. Armour and Ramsay, yet the supply is limited, 

tardy, and costly.” ts 

SALE OF THE MissSat or MARGARET Or Ansov.—A 
sale by auction of a collection of curious and rare. manuscripts 
and books took place recently, and among them was a higbly- 
preserved and beautifully-finished manuscript on vellum of the 
fifteenth century, adorned with fifty-one large and twenty-four 
small miniature paintings, said to have been the prayer-book 
of Margaret of Anjou, queen of Henry VI. It is composed of 
236 leaves, beautifully illuminated. Préfixed to some prayers 
in the French language is the portrait of Margaret at her devo- 
tions. The first offer was 30/, and eventually it was sold for 
1157. In addition to this, there were some other rare books 
sold, of which the following a,e worthy of notice :—‘‘ Flodden 
Field, hereafter ensue the treme Encountre or Batayle lately 
don betweene England and Scotland, in which “Batayle the 
Scottish Kynge was slayne,’’ a tract, of only four leaves, ex- 
tremely rare, sold for 137, 10s. Two volumes, the first of the 
second edition, and the second yolume of the first edition of 
‘*’Spenser’s Fairlie Queene,’’ sold for 52. 17s. 6d. A. beauti- 
fu] Italian manuscript upon vellum of the works of Petrarch, 
the first page of each work being délicately. painted with bor- 
ders, &c. sold for 8/.; and a similar manuscript of the works 
of Boccacio, bearing tlie-name of the scribe and the date of its 
execution, 1431, sdld for 72. 10s. A) small:Misale Romatium, 
upon vellum, dated; 1417; last page ‘ornamented | with an 
Arabesque ‘border in' gold and coloured; sold:for 15d; 

The sale of the Campaiia collection of coins and medals is 
now concluded, | The Roman consular ‘silver coins were very 
fine and rare ; and produced deservedly high’ prices—varying’ 
from 11, to. 14/.. each lot. The: Roman Imperial (silver) :me- 
dallions, struck at) Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, im Asia, &c, 
sold remarkably well.—Lot 1206, a well-preserved and extra- 
rare one of Cleopatra, brought 7. 7s. 3: one of Messalina, 
very fine, only 7s. No medals of Roman ‘coinage are known 
of this, the third, wife of Claudius.—-Lot 1228,°a beautifal 
and scarce gold quinarius of the Empress’ Galla: Placidia, sold 
for 4/. 12s.—Lot 1246, a beautiful tetradrachm of Agathocles, 
brought only 5d, 15s.—The rare middle brass coins of the 
Empress Tranquillina sold very moderately, viz. from /14s. to 
2l, 2s.—-Lot 1317, an ‘unpublished ‘colonial copper coin of 
the Arria family, was purchased for’ only’ 19s.' Eckhel did 
not know it, in his time.—Lot 1351, a” beautifal ‘potin” 
coin of the unfortunate wife of Nero, poor “Poppzea, sold for 
1/, 13s.—A fine and extra-rare silver medallion of Otho (lot 
1356) was bought by Mr: Cart, for3/. 10s, ; itsusual priceis 1 0/.— 
Lot 1380, a fine tetradrachmof Demetrius’ sold for 67.178, 6d. 
—A very ancient silver’ coin of Corcyra”(lot 1384, by mis- 
take catalogued as Corynth) ‘produced 2/.° 8s:; and one of 
Beeotia, with the famed oval buckler (lot 1385)j* sold for the 
enormous sum of 11d. 10s. It is, however;-a very interesting 
antonomous coin. An .‘extra-rare ’? medal) of Sicyon brought 
only 2/. 14s. though of an unusually large bize;"&e.: A splen- 
did gold ‘coin’ of Hicetas, well worth'8/. “sold for 17. 14s. 
Lot 1417, a most scarce Byzantine coin relating to ‘‘ the’ wise 
men’s offering,’’ produced 10s.’only. Lot 1433, a probably 





and Diocletian, 6né ‘On each side, sold for 4/. 38. to’w dealer, 
in opposition, tothe British “Museum’s * .°* Te has 
proved the. best coin sale of, the, season, having proditced 
3,035/. 19s. 6d. Mr. Curt, the cataloguer, &c. we hear, is 


to England another very extensive collection (of ancient and 
modern ¢oins ‘and inedals, likewise, as usual, for public compe- 
tition next ‘spring. ; 

Venice.—It is stated that the Austrian Emperor has‘given 
permission for the Congress Of Ttalian Naturalists to’ be held 
in that city next year. Accordingly, the Venetian piunscipality 
have determined upon preparing for the savans a distinguishe 
reception. It has been resolved to publish an_ illustrated 
description of the city, in.two volumes, under the title of 
‘‘ Venice. and its ‘Lagunes,’’:and present a. copy to each mem- 
ber of the Congress; ‘to: put at the disposition of the meeting 
a sum of 20,000 Austrian livres'(about 8007.) for experiments ; 
to execute a colossal brotize State of Marco Paolo, for erec- 
tion in front of the Church of San-Giovanni-Crisostomo, 
where the famous _trayeller’s bones repose, and inaugurate it 
during the Congress ; and to have a new. grand opera. com- 
posed, ‘for representation, at the Fenice, on the evening of the 
opening day. 

Buoxincuam: PALace.s+~Plans. for making great altera- 
tions in Buckingham’ Palace, .at: the ‘cost of '150,000%. require 
only the necessary authority to’ be carried into execation by 


moved, we hear, to the end of a long avenue in the park, ter- 
minating near the back of Spring-gardens. 

Some country journals have been taking away the, author- 
ship of ‘Ten Thousand ,a,¥Year’’, from ,Mr, Warren, and 


papers to re-instate Mr. Warren in his rights and/dignities. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres (Paris) ‘has 
awarded its annual prize of. 9,000f, to J. M, Aurelien de 
Courson, for. his;; work, entitled ‘‘ Histoire des Peuples 
Bretons dans Ja Gaule.and.dans les Tes Britanniques.” It 
has given its second prize of, L000f, to. M. Alexis:Monteil, for 
his ‘‘ Histoire des Francais des divers Etats.’’ The Academy 
held its annual sitting yesterday (Friday). 

ProuisitioN oF Swiss TuToRs AND GOVERNESSES.— 
The Russian legation at the Helvetic Confederation has just 


quality of teachers. 
ee 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS; 
From Aug, 15 to Aug, 22. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS: 

A Register lies at Tut CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The er! d list will be regularly inserted in’ this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for ee in Toe Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will Ge duly inserted. — 

LIstT OF NEW BOOKS. a 

Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Practicat’ Introduction to” Latin Prose 
Composition, Part I..7th edit. 8vo. 6s.) 6d. cl. 

Bennett (Rev. W: J.'E.) on) the Eucharist; \its History, Doc: 
trine, and Practice,\2nd edit, Svo. 12s. cl, —Blackburn’s (Rev. 
J.) Hand Book. round, Jerusalem, foap, Svo. 33. Gd. cl 
Burke’s Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, Part LY. royal, Svo. 
15s. cl.; Vol, LI. royal. 8vo.25s. 6d..cl. 

Crombie’s (the late Rev. Dr.) Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica, 
abridged, 4th edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Crabb’s (G. M.a.) English 
Synonymes Explained, with an Index to the Words, sth edit. 
8vo. 15s. ¢l-—Christian Lyre (The); a Selection of. Reli- 
gious and Moral Poetry, royal 32mo. Is. 6d. cl.—Cairn (The); 
a Gatheriog of Precious Stones*from many Hands, sq. 16mo. 
10s. h. bd.—Chronicles‘of the Bastile, new edit. 1 vol. Svo. 21s. 
cl.—Cabbin’s* Blémentarg Stéps to'Gedgraphiy and Astronomy, 
3rd edit. 18mo. 1s, cl.—Cicero’s Orations, with Notes by 
M'‘ Kay, 2nd edit. post'8vo.'7s. 6d. cl. 

Edgeworth’s' Parents’ Assistant; in-15 parts, t8mo. 6d. each, 





runiduie sileer Hedatlion, with Heads of the Emperors Maxiinia ~: 


going shortly om the continent again, to: catalogue and bring - 


Mr. E. Blore. ‘Among other changes, the gateway ‘will be re-° 


giving it’ to Doctor Croly. . The doctor has written to~ the 


notified, that.in future he should not give his, visa.to the pass-. 
ports of Swiss, male or female, proceeding to Russia in the 
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swd.—Egestorff’s (G,. Hi. C,) Concise Grammar of the Ger- 
man Language, 12mo. 43, swd. 

Fry’s (T. O.) Explanation of the Church Catechism, with Scrip- 
ture Proofs, &c. feap. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Guide to Family Devotion, for the use of the Godly, post 8yo. 
Qs. 6d. cl.—Gully (J. M.) on the Water Cure in Chronic 
Diseases, post Svo. 7s. cl.—Gilbert’s Modern Atlas of the 
World, 60 Maps, and Descriptions by R. Mudie, new edit. 
imp. 4to, 2/, 12s. 6d. hf, morocco.—Guide to the Continental 
Traveller, small 4to, 1s. swd. 

Harvey’s (Ella L.) Lays and Legends of Germany, feap. 8vo. 7s. 
cl.—Hand-book for Bathers.(Churton’s), 18mo. 1s. swd,— 
Herbert’s (George), The Temple, Sacred Poems, &c. 32mo, 
2s. 6d. cl.—Hogg’s Weekly Instructor, Vol. 3, royal 8vo. 
4s. 6d. cl.—Hints on Husband Catching, or a Manual for 
Marriageable Misses, post 8vo. 5s. cl.—Howitt’s (Wm.) Book 
of the Seasons, 6th edit. 12mo. 6s, cl.—Horace’s Satires and 
Epistles by McCaul and Wheeler, 12mo..7s. cl. 

Mair’s Tyro’s Dictionary of the Latin Language, remodelled b 
G. Ferguson, M.A. 12mo. 7s. bd.—MacBrair’s (Rev. R. M. 
Sketches of a Missionary’s Travels, post 8vo. reduced to 6s. 
cl.; also, The Goodness of Divine Providence, Explained and 
Illustrated, post Svo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Mackray’s (Rev. W.) Prize 
Essay on the Influence of the Reformation, 3rd edit. 12mo. 
38. 6d. cl.—Miles (W.) on the Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep 
it sound, 2nd edit. super. royal 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Nixon’s (Bp.) Lectures on the Church Catechism, new edit. 
8vo. 18s. cl. 

Ollendorff’s Method of learning Italian in Six Months, 8vo. 16s. 
cl. ; Key to ditto, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Outram’s (Lieut. Col.) Con- 
quest of Scinde: a Commentary, complete, 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cl. 

Picturesque Hand-Book to Carlingford Bay, fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
cl.—Pessina’s (Emma) Letters to a Bride, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
gilt.—Pulman’s (G. P. R.) Vade-Mecum of Fly Fishing for 
Trout, 2nd edit. feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. — Perry’s (Dr. W. C.) 
German University Education, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. el.— 
Parkins's-(John; M:D:) Antidotal Treatment of Epidemic Cho- 
lera, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Romer’s (Mrs.) Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt, 
Nubia, and Palestine, in 1845-6, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. cl. — Reed, 
(D. McC.) on Contagious Dieases and Quarantine Laws, post 
Svo. 10s, 6d.,cl.—Rusgsell’s (Henry) Songs and Music, with 
Portrait, &c. folio, 16s. hbd. 

seagieie (Dr. C,) Philosophy of Life, Health,‘and Disease, 8vo. 


8s. cl. 

Tourrier’s (J.) Juvenile French Grammar, sq. 16mo. 2s.6d. bds. 
—Theologian (The) Vol. 1, New Series, Jan. to May, 1846, 
8yo, 12s. cl.—Tourist’s Guide to the Isle of Wight, with col. 
engravings, cr. Svo. 6s. cl. 

Vlieland’s (J. N.) French Grammar, cr. 8vo. reduced to 4s. 6d. 
cl.; ‘‘ French Speaking Teacher,’ 12mo. .to 2s, 6d. cl.; 
‘¢ Glaneur Francais,’’ 12mo. to 3s.cl. ; and ‘‘ Italian Reader,’’ 
12mo, to 2s. 6d. el. 

Wanderings of a Pen and Pencil, by F. P, Palmer and A. Crow- 
quill, 150 engravings, imp. 8vo. 21s. cl.— Wesley’s (Rev. 
John) Life by Dr. Southey, 3rd edit. with notes by S. T. Cole- 
ridge, edited by the Rev. C. C. Southey, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl.— 
White’s (Rev. Hugh) Practical Reflections onthe Second Ad- 
vent, 7th thousand, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d cl.—Williams’s (T. 8S.) 
German and English Dialogues, 9th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 


—_—p~— 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices, 
Eleven yols. of Byron’s Works, containing Prose Writings and 
Life, published by Murray, 1827, feap. 8vo.; and say what 
condition they are in. 








GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 


THE MAGIC RING. 
A fragment of a numerical Episode improvised on my re- 


turn home from “the Corner,’’ after my first visit thereunto 
in the year 1846. 


‘* He lisped in numbers—for the numbers came.’’ 


From far Parnassus heights and groves divine 

Descend, and guidé my pen, ye tuneful ........ sere. 9 
Inspire my theme, and aid your duteous Son, 

Be gracious, Nymphs; oh! be benignly..s.eseseesceee 1 
Teach me to tell how riches ‘court the few 

Possessed of boldness; and*of'good luck’.............5 2 
Whilst fortune, name, and fame for ever flee 

From reckless thousands, ’reft ofall the ...,.seeeeeres 3 





And disappointment bids big tear-drops pour 

Down cheeks which spurned such weakness hereto .,., 4 
Stilled shall the ‘storm be—deeply hushed the hive 

Before the months from now have numbered.......... 5 
For then shall certainty her seal affix 

Upon the Derby eighteen fortys3 ss cee ei ere 6 


Strange! That men make their earthly Hell, or Heaven, 
Hang on the changing chances Of & .....sesssesreeee 
Rich beyond dreams in that—but desolate, 

And ruined past redemption by an ......seesceseeses 8 
Idiots ! who thus their every hope enshrine 

In reckless Hazard’s demon satur ..seccrenecerenese 9 
Fools! wearing out life’s web in anxious thought ! 

Toiling for that which, when attained, is. oveete .* coe O 


The dayis dreary. Scarcely can we see— 
Though yet the dial stands at. eee eereeeeeces half-past 3 
The living tide streams through the open door 
To fill the gas-lit room by ...+---++++eeee+0 half-past 4 
Then a dull murmur marks the game alive, 
And all 4 busy ere) the clock strikes rgreredecdeedece 5 


Brisk in the crowd, mark yonder busy bee, 
Time’s hand has branded him,—say......cssarceecese 43 
Eager, yet cautious—practised in his line— 
A rare long head beneath that........++eseeseee 48. & Od, 
Roughly good tempered—generous, though keen— 
H—— H—— books his thousands to..........e0008. 15 
Around him throng a legion, sharp and thrifty, 
Who sell experience at from 51. t0.....ecccsseseeseses 50 
Well-versed in ponies, and as full of tricks,— 
You might buy all their souls for .. 00 0.00 ¢eehere aes & 6d. 


‘¢ Who lays agin Sting—55 to ....... covcoevieviveies bO! 
“Oi ”"—cries out C—— —‘' Done ’’—*‘ and with you 
again ’— 
Leatherlunged P—— roars out ‘‘ Six t0........esene8 1” 


Mild P—— C—— discreetly whispers ‘* Done.”’ 

Bet follows bet.—Shout, shout, as quick as thought— 

Till Babel’s noise, beside it, sinks to .......eeeeeee0: 

Peers, Lords, and Commoners, all scream * like 
bricks ”— 

The row is not confined to........ cece eveeveeesees 5 O46 

Whilst sneaking ‘‘ SHortropps,”’ prowling for ‘ a do,’’ 

Creeps round the Ring, and picks up ...-seee.ee.+. Lor2 

The din is dreadful !—stunning !—oh, ye Gods ! 

Howe’er gan Rupr. correctly uote the odds g 


Lo! yonder youth !—~How pale and wan is he! 
Telling of Limmer’s—and of half-past ......sesee0+08 3 
Forbear, rash boy !—Nerves are not now so plenty 
That they can safely be unstrung at .....seecseeseee 20 
Hold—ere it be too late—or you'll be gone 
Before the Jews can hail your. eure revere county ncenes 21 


See, plump old ‘‘ LEATHERBREECHEs,”’ well, and 
weighty, 
Rolls on—how rosy !—on the verge Of........+eeee00+ 80 
Fifty per Cent. seems healthy—though ’tis dirty,— 
Else had that worthy not attained twice.....sseeeesss 30 
Thus dungheaps save the lives of sinking men ! 
Go on, old $¢ ent.-per-Cent.” tO. vee eee oolue 10 times 10 


Ah me! ’tis melancholy thus to ponder 
Upon the eager, greedy, weak mass yonder ; 
To see them make this small spot, Hell or Heaven,— 
Or graduate through the Moslem’s phases.. .......++ 
Now blessed in wealth—now cursing bitter fate,— 
Which, in harsh mercy, makes them desol ..........+. 8 
In smiles, how few! in tears, alas! how many 
Turn back their memories to their last poor ......++.+ Ide 
Lost in this den——-Think you so? Jolly green 
Boy that you must be! Hardly turned .....seesseere 16 
To pour forth tears for such old-fashioned cant ! 
MEN RUINED HERE DON’T PAY, SIR—THEY LEVANT ! 
Jan. 26, 1846. BuNBURY. 
—— 


In the United States they work 78 hours a week. In France, 


from 72 to 74. In Austria, from 72 to 80. In Saxony, from 
72 to 80. In England, 69 hours a week—sixteen per cent. less 
than in any country on the continent. 


Giovcrster (Horer) AncuxoLtocy.—The bills of seve- 


ral members at the Gloucester meeting last week were made 
out agreeably to the No. of their bed-rooms, ‘‘ The Harkyeo- 
logikal Gent No. ——.’’ 


Symptoms.—Of Vanity.—To go to Calais, return next 


day, and afterwards talk of a continental tour.—To go into a 
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coffee-house,.ask.in .a loud .tone.if good, 
and in a low voice order a bottle of soda water. Qf Fore- 
- sight.—To dine before visiting an author.—To burn a MS, in 
lieu of placing it in the hand of a bookseller. Qf Simplicity. 
—To regard all officers as gallant, and all lawyers as learned ; 
all actors as artists, and all writers as literary men. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to address us in confidence 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 

C, C. Yeovil.—The verses, though not devoid of merit, do not reach the 

vd of excellence which determines the admission of original 
poetry into this journal. 

Q. Chester.=-4 course of history reading. 








GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 
DWIN WOOD, 69, King William-street, City, 


begs to inform the admirers of a First-rate HAVANNAH 
Cicar, that they will find at this establishment the largest and choicest 
assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser. The 
Stock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of SILVA & 
CO. Cabana, Woodville, Norriega, La Unions, Regalia, &c.; some very 
superior Old Principes, Government Manillas, and Planchadas; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 

going abroad can at all times make their own selection. 
Annexed is a list of “7 present prices for cash :— 

s. d. 


s. d. 
Genuine Havannahs ........ 18 0 | British Havannahs.... 12s. to 16 0 
Ditto, superior.........00005 22 0 | Porto Rico Cheroots .. 9s. to 12 0 
Ditto, the finest imported.... 26 0 | Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto.. 12 0 
Ditto, Old Principes ........ 96 OF RED ents cccenceodi cevees 35 0 
Regalias ..ccccccce eoocben a> MPO PGES sacGhdcnaccctceres 28 0 
Bengal Cheroots............ 120] The “ Far-famed” Old Cu- 
RUMMEOOD cogecsccceccagecee a rere 120 


Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders. 





52, Fleet-street. 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.—Mr. 

HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced 
an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without spring, wires, or ligatures, They so perfectly resemble the na- 
tural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer ; they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
give support, and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to re- 
store articulation and mastication; and that Mr. Howard’s improvement 
may be within reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges to 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


XTRAORDINARY CURES by HOLLOWAY’S 

OINTMENT.—A Wonderful Cure of drealful Ulcerous Sores in 

the Face and Leg, in Prince Edward Island.—The truth of this state- 
ment was duly attested before a magistrate. 

I, Hugh Macdonald, of Lot 55, in King’s County, do hereby declare, 
that a most wonderful preservation of my life has been effected by the 
use of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment; and I furthermore declare, that 
I was very much afflicted with ulcerous sores in my face and leg; so se- 
vere was my complaint, that the greater part of my nose and the roof of 
my mouth was eaten away, and my leg had three large ulcers on it, and 
that I applied to several medical gentlemen, who prescribed for me, but 
I found no relief. My strength was rapidly failing every day, and the 
malady on the increase; when I was induced to try Holloway’s medi- 
cines. After taking two or three boxes, I experienced so much relief, 
and found the progress of the disease was so much arrested, that I was 
enabled to resume my ordinary labours in the field. The sores, which 
were so disagreeable and os toe to behold, are now nearly all healed. 
Having received such truly beneficial aid, I feel myself bound to express 
my gratitude to the person by whose means I have thus been restored 
from the pitiable and miserable state I was in; and for the sake of hu- 
manity make known my case, that others similarly situated might be re- 


lieved. 
(Signed) HUGH MACDONALD. 
This declaration made before me, at Bay Fortune, the 3rd day of 


September, 1845, 
JOSEPH COFFIN, Justice of the Peace. 
The above case of Hugh Macdonald, of Lot 55, came personally under 
my observation ; and when he first applied to me to get some of the 
medicines, I thought his case utterly hopeless, and told him that his 
malady had got such hold that it was only throwing his money away to 
use them. He, ee et meer in trying them, and to my astonish- 
ment I find what he has aforesaid stated to be perfeetly correct, and con- 
sider the case to be a most wonderful cure. 
(Signed) WILLIAM UNDERHBAY, Bay Fortune. 
Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple Bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices in pots : 
1s. 14d. 2s. Od. 4s, 6d. 11s. 22s. and 33s. each, ‘Phere is a very con- 
siderable saying in taking the larger sizes, 











eee in-all its branches, Writing, Draw- 

ing, and Printing, executed in the first style, andon the most 
moderate terms, at DEAN and CO.’s LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
OFFICES, 35, 36, to 40, Threadneedle-street, City, where merchants And 
the Trade may be supplied with me a A best German Stones 
and Transfer Paper, French Chalks and Inks ; and with their improved 
Lithographic Press, so excellent in principle -and construction, that it is 
warranted to do the finest work with perfect ease and certainty. 





ERVOUS MENTAL COMPLAINTS.—The Ner- 
Vous are invited to send to Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet on the 
symptoms, treatment, and cure of nervous complaints, which pamphlet 
he will return post-paid on receipt of two stamps. Persons suffering from 
groundless fear, delusion, and melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for 
society, study, business, the overflow of blood to the head, head ache, 
giddiness, failure of memory, irresolution, and every other form of ner- 
vous disease, are invited to avail themselves of his never-failing remedy. 
The most deeply rooted symptoms are effectually and permanently ‘re- 
moved without bleeding, blistering, or purging, and without hindrance 
to habits of business or pleasure. 
Letters will be replied to without delay.—The remedies forwarded to 
all parts.—At home for consultation from 11 to 4.—23, DOUGHTY- 
STREET, MECKLENBURGH-SQUARE, LONDON. 





NERVOUS OR MENTAL AFFLICTION. 
CLERGYMAN (late of Cambridge University), 
having DISCOVERED a METHOD of CURING HIMSELF of 

a nervous or mental Complaint of fourteen years’ duration, and in twelve 
years having had about 14,000 patients, nob and nobl medical- 
men, elergymen, and all other grades, all of whom he has cured who fol- 
lowed his advice, except twenty, offers from benevolence rather than gain 
to cure others. Low spirits, mental debility, exhaustion, delusions, de- 
termination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure of me- 
mory, incapacity for study, business, &c. restlessness, irresolution, 
wretched indecision, melancholy, thoughts of self-destruction, and 
insanity itself are curable by this important discovery, which can besent 
to all parts. Most recover in six weeks. 

Apply to, or address post paid, Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, 18, 

Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. At home from 1! to 3. 

For NOTHING, a PAMPHLET on this subject, with cases and testi- 
monials, will be cheerfully sent to every address and franked home, if one 
stamp is inclosed. 














¥ Pew Publications. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 
2s. cloth, or 2s. 6d. in leather, 

HE COOK-MAID’S COMPLETE GUIDE, and 

the Art of Cookery Made Easy ; being the best and easiest methods 
of correctly performing all the business of the Cook-maid in respectable 
families; with proper instructions for steaming, and the most exact di- 
rections for preparing to cook, and for cooking and serving up, al! sorts 
of provision, froma single joint of meat, with vegetables, to the finest 
seasoned dishes of game, poultry, fish, sauces, soups, and made dishes, 
jellies and custards ; and also for making and baking pies, tarts, patties, 
&c. The whole written from experience. 

By a LADY. 

‘* The prudent mistress, who has the good sense to look into the affairs 
of her own household (and a woman who does not grossly neglects her 
duty, whatever her station or fortune), will not unfrequently find in this 
volume an adviser remarkable for plain practical instruction on most 
matters required in family cookery, with some excellent receipts.’’— 
Critic. 


ONFECTIONER’S and PASTRY-COOK’S 


GUIDE ; as practised at the best Establishments in London and 
Paris. With the Art of Sugar-Boiling. By Gzorce Reap, Pastry- 
cook and Confectioner. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


ISCUIT and GINGERBREAD BAKER’S AS- 


SISTANT ; a work containing above one hundred useful prac- 
tical Receipts. By THomMAs SHOESMITH,. Is, neatly sewed. 


Price Sixpence, sewed, 
HE HOUSEMAID’S GUIDE to the best and 


most approved methods of performing the various duties of the 
Housemaid in respectable Families. 6d. each, sewed. 
Nearly ready, The MAID of ALL WORK, price 6d. 


HEAP COOKERY, for the WORKING 

CLASSES; shewing them how to cook a great variety of nice 
and nourishing Dishes, at little expense, An excellent book for Clergy- 
men, Ladies, and others, for presents. By the Author of ‘‘ Cookery 
Made Easy,”’ 6d. sewed. 


London: Dean and Co. Threadneedle-street, and all Booksellers. 





DR, CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 


(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO. EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 


With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 

ConTENTs :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may ire the test t of phy~ 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 

To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street, 
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7 Businesses for Sale, a > vx 


4 wy be SOLD by AUCPION, early inthe month-of 
OCTOBER (unless ‘previously bd of by private contract, of 
which due notice will be given), in one or various lots, as may. be deter- 
mined at the time of sale, the valuable buildings and premises, known 
by the name’ of THE ‘PANGIER-IRON FOUNDRY, 2 
ton, in the county.of Somerset, where, for many years past, an extensive 
business has been conducted. 
tial, and so erected that they may, at slight cost, be converted into dwell- 
afford admirable opportunity for any person desirous of continuing 
the business, or to make a street of excellent. houses, in a favourite loca- 
lity, which would yield a large revenue. Any person desirous of conti. 
nuing the ironfoundry and smithy, might have the buildings for aterm, 
at amoderate revenue, 

For further particulars, apply to Mr, Ce CORFIELD, Architect, Taun- 
ton, W. R. HARRIS, Esq., Solicitor, 22, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London; 
and for particulars, and to view, at Tangier House, Taunton; or .at the 
office of the Somerset County Gazette, 'Taunton. 

N.B.—Should not the above be ‘sold, or let by private contract, further 
advertisements will announce the-day and place of sale. 











The buildings are all-extremely substan: | 












: : W WORK MESMERISM. 
J Supt » inbt vol? f iprice és. 6d. cloth, | , 
M a jn INDIA; and its Practical Appli- 
By JAMES ESDAILE, M.D. Civil Assistant Surgeon, H.C.S, Bengal. 
Good hooks! Of Mesmerism are so rare, that when we find one, we 


y works of general literature ; 
az tap was walaatla of moderad Gon- 


¢an afford 
tribution fhe because facts.’’—Critic, 
utions to onraes. it,is a record of facts. Crile 


an, Brown, Green; and Longma 


AWO" SYSTEMS. OF ASTRONOMY ist, The 


» /NEWTONIAN S¥STEM. 2nd. The SYSTEM in ACCORD. 
ANCE with the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By ISAAC FROST. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. seine 
rpPHe ANTIDOTAL TREATMENT of EPIDEMIC 


CHOLERA, 
By JOHN PARKIN, M.A. 
London :. W.-H. Allen, Leadenhall-street ; and S, Highley, 
32, Fleet-street. 











Miscellaneous. 


EARD’S COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPE, or| 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE. 
‘* A great improvement has been effeeted by the patentee.” —Times, 
« aan: Bearp’s new process of colouring is extremely beautiful.’’— 
. 
Taken, daily, from Nine till Six, at 85, King William-street, City 
(where application for licenses should. be made); 34, Parliament-street, 
Westminster; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CONTRAC- 


TION of the CHEST, so injurious in youth and persons of 
all ages, effectually prevented and gently removed, by the occasional use 
pon h yee ah ee ved ther c EST. soedenietaaeatt aaae is light, 
simple, easily emplo either outwardly or invisibly, without uncom- 
fortable constraint or impediment to exercise. It is found highly bene- 
ficial to those much employed in sedentary pursuits, affording great 
support ‘to the back, \nithediately improving the figure, and tending 
greatly to prevent the incursion of consumptive diseases. It is deservedly 

tronised hy the nobility and gentry, and to those who are prevented 
from taking much exercise it is found invaluable. It is made of rich 
black silk, and can be forwarded by Mr. ALFRED BINYON, 
Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
London ;, or full particulars on receipt of a postage stamp. 


A LITTLE ADDITION TO COMFORT. 
N WALKING, RIDING, and HUNTING, almost 
every man who wears drawers is bothered to keep them in the right 
place. The new COMPRIMO BRACE (registered Act 6 & 7 Vict.) sup- 
ports at once both d and t is simple contrivance keeps 
the drawers well up.in their place, which is essential to the well fitting of 
the trousers and comfort of the wearer. Prices: 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
4s. 6d., to 10s. 6d. A great variety at the outfitting warehouse of the 
inventor, HENRY POWELL, 102, New Bond-street, where can be seen 
a large assortment of the new registered Templer Caps, for sleeping, 
travelling, or soiree, the immense sale of which is the strongest proof of 
the comfort they afford to the many thousands who have tested’ them. 
Night-caps, 1s. to 4s.; Travelling, 5s. 6d. to 18s, Either‘sent to any 
- m4 the kingdom for post-office orders, with threepence added to price 
of each, ‘ 
The finest German Eau de Cologne, 17s. per case of six bottles ; 
38. per bottle. 


RATORIOS. — The best and cheapest VOCAL 
EDITIONS, with piano or organ accompaniments, extant, of 
the MESSIAH and the CREATION, arranged by John Bishop, large 
music folio, each 158; the Seasons, Clementi, 21s.; Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Joseph Warren, each 
12s. It. is an undoubted fact that the foregoing are acknowledged by 
the most eminent professors, and the public generally, to be the best and 
oopee opeeee —— , y ae" rho 
-B.—A catalogue of vocal music gratis tage free. 
London: Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. maldle-ecligie to her Majesty, 6, 
New Burlington-street. 


ERY SUPERIOR. PIANOFORTES.—Messrs. R. 

COCKS and CO. No: 6, New Burlington-street, London, Music- 

sellers to her Majesty, respectfully beg leave to call the attention of the 

musical public to their very superior PICCOLO and COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES, Nos..1 to 7. 

“ These pianofortes are remarkable for the beauty and bo howe of 
their tone, the facility of their touch, and their extreme elegant exterior. 
They have, moreover, an appearance of durability, which is w out of 
the stion in the cheap markets, where the public are persuaded into 
purchasing a pretty-looking instrument at alow rate, which, at the ex- 
piration of six months, is found to be worthless. Not that the instru- 
ments of Messrs. Cocks are dear—on the contrary, they are as cheap as 
the valueless instruments just mentioned, but they have the advantage of 
being firmly and compactly made, of the best seasoned materials, and of 
Keeping ig tune fof an unusual length of time.’’—Musical World, 

ec. 11, 1845. 

“« It is our candid opinion, that for workmanship and quality through- 
out, together with the extreme reasonableness of the prices, these piano- 
fortes cannot be surpassed. We can conscientiously recommend them 
‘2 pabjic fanin and patronage.’”’—Dramatic and Musical Review, 

an. 24, 1846. 
N.B. A list of prices and other particulars to be had’ gratis and postage 

















' mh 8. gy New Barli ‘treet; August 22.” 

ME. .BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW BEAD, 7 

MRS> ROMER'S PILGRIMAGE to the TEMPLES and 


TOMBS:0f EGYPT; ‘(NUBSEA; and» PALESTINE, in 3845-6; ; 2:vols. 
8vo. with numerous Engravings. 


Ir 
LIFE in the WILDERNESS; or, WANDERINGS in 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Henry H. Maruvuen, B.A. Post 8yo. with 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


, III. 
RAVENSNEST ; or, The RED SKINS. By J. Fentmore 


Coorrr, Esq. 3 vols. 


IV. 
SIR HENRY ELLIS'S NEW SERIES of ORIGINAL 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH HISTORY. | 4 vols. post 
8vo. with numerous Portraits. 


. Vv. 
SECOND’ EDITION ‘of the ‘DEBUTANTE; or, The 
LONDON SEASON, By Mrs, Goxrg, | 3.vols. 
ALSO we READY, 


The PENSCELLWOOD PAPERS: comprising Essays on 
the Souls and Future Life of-Animals, Capital Punishments, the Evan. 
gelical Alliance, the Endowment of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches of Ireland, Education of the People. ‘ By the Author of “ Dr. 
Hookwell.’’ 2'vols post 8vo. vu 


LIONEL DEERHURST.. A Novel.. Edited by the Coun- 
ruse. or Buiessincton, author of “The Femme de mbre,’’ &c, 
8 vo! 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-stree, (Publisher in Ordinary 
: . jesty. f 
JOURNAL FOR THE amines ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTI 


ARTIST. 

PICS OF INTEREST.—The BUILDER, No. 

185, for Aug: 22; price 3d., contains :—Architectural and Artistical 
Questions now before the Public :;. Her Majesty’s Miserable Home; The 
Statue and the Arch; Westminster Bridge ; Mode of obtaining Designs— 
Architecture of Italy—Cottage at Sutton Valence, Kent, with an En- 
graving—New Warehouse in the London D ireacester—Art- Union 
Exhibition—Specimen of a Litany Desk in Wells Cathedral—Foreign 
Architectural Intelligence —Construction of ree bs — Government 
School of Design—State of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel—The late Storm 
—Young Architects of England—Provincial News—Notices of Contracts, 


em Timber Sales, &c. 
‘* This ie a most valanble periodical, devoted to the useful. sciences 
of engineering and i , and embracing the wide range 


gineering architecture 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, 
mo 4 is the variety of os ori treated.of, and in so interesting a manner, 
it i its way among great numbers of the intelli- 
gent of all classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has such strong -affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely conne: with the common objects, and the daily 
exigencies of the world around us. Its Jow price brings it within the 
reach of the ives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
tual of all classes.’’— Newspaper Press Directory. | 
* A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” * *°. * ©“ This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must. prove of immense value as well as an agreeable com- 
i in a@hitecture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.”’—Despatch. 


‘* Anexeellently conducted journal.”’—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 
ister. 

‘ Ably conducted.” —Felix Farley’s Bristel Journal. 

** A well condacted journal 


2 '—Literary Gazette. 
Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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free. Pianos and Harps for sale or hire on very moderate terms. 


Saturday, the 220d day of August, 1846, 





